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LAUNCELOT’S LOVE, 


BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE. 





AUNCELOT VANE was in love 
—a thing that may mean much 
or, alas! wofully little; an evan- 
escent kindling of the soul, a 
sudden flight into the ether, 
swiftly followed by an ignomini- 
ous fall, a flash of August fire- 
flies along the darkness of com- 
monplace, cheating one with the 
semblance of a star, a transient 
inspiration, revealing the glorious 
possibilities of human nature, a 
tantalizing hint of the might-be, 
mournfully emphasizing the act- 
ual. But a true man is, in a 
subtle but very real sense, a poet, 
and Launcelot, being a true man, 
shared in the splendors of the poet’s purple. When 
“Love took up the’harp of Life, and smote on all its 
chords with might,” it awoke a music to which every 
force of his nature contributed. Such Jove may well 
be immortal, like the soul in which it springs. 
Launcelot Vane had been tried by poverty, by fail- 
ure, by the world’s misapprehension and contempt. 
Every experience had touched him to fine issues. He 
knew the sting of wounded pride, of betrayed trust, 
the fickleness of friendship. But his temper was 
‘sweet and sympathetic, in spite—perhaps because of 
—all these things. 

Happiness is a gift of the gods; what we are to be, 
is of our own choosing. A lite facing a high ideal, 
resolute in pursuit of a noble purpose, is no holiday 
saunter through green fields, where perennial flowers 
blossom, but rather a steadfast climb, as towards a 
mountain top. 

Sometimes you go wearily, step by step; often you 
lose sight of the peak, and you outlook it into dark, 
misty valleys; rocks and ravines, and all kinds of 
cruel difficulties beset you. But anon you come out 
upon breezy plateaus, where the winds of inspira- 
tion blow, where the clouds flee away, where the 
world smiles sunlit below, and the goal shines fair 
and accessible. 

Over all the toilsome way Launcelot had passed, 
and never once lost heart. Aiming to be true to his 
intuitions and faithful to his art, he was patient with 
himself and with circumstances. Were the day dull 
or bright, he took it cheerily. And when at last For- 
tune turned around and smiled upon him, he did 
not forget that God had been good to him always. 

Did I say he was an artist? I want to show you 
the man in all his breadth and sincerity, his magna- 
nimity and tenderness. But I do not know if he 
would have been just the man he was, if he had not 
paid court to Nature in her solitudes, wooed her as a 
lover his mistress, put himeelf in sympathy with all 
her moods, and so at last felt the mighty Heart beat- 
ing through the vast organism, and known himself 
at one with it all. 

When Launcelot camped in the woods, Fritz Berg- 
man shared his tent. Fritz was a German, taciturn, 
odd, reticent, often sour when he would have been 
8 ¥eet, sharp where he would have liked to be kind, 
and rough where he would have been tender, had he 
known the way. He was absent and dreamy, and 
forgetful of the proprieties, to a startling degree. 
Fritz was plain and unprepossessing. His short, 
sturdy, Teutonic build contrasted as strongly with 
Launcelot’s fine, lithe symmetry, as his swarthby face, 
hid in a tangled forest of beard, with his friend’s 
blonde, Saxon countenance, clean!y shaven, but for 
the silky mustache. But, however bear-like Fritz 
was as to the exterior, Launcelot knew what a heart 





fulness. 
was nothing apart from his violin. 
scorned the dull-eyed public, tbat could not recog 
nize its great man. 

became the pet of connoisseurs. 


advantageously hung. It drew the attention of al 
comers. 


this was accomplished, something else happened. 


the exhibition-room, went straight to La 


He made strenuous efforts to share his en- 
thusiasms; but poor Fritz was born color-blind, and 
He only knew 
that Launcelot did his work faithfully, and Fritz 


By-and-by, as I have said, Launcelot Vane, from 
being the most obscure and neglected artist in town, | man’s blue eyes. 


He sent a picture to a certain exhibition. Jt was 


And finally it was sold for a price greater 
than Launcelot had ever dreamed of. But before 


One day, a curious little old woman climbed out of } didn’t know them all by heart—as if the Venus with 
her carriage, and ascended the stairs with the aid of 
@ cane, and, without ever minding any of the beauti- 
ful scenes that looked down at her from the walls of 


lot’s the 


Such as it was, it had been Launcelot’s only home for 
ten years. Fritz did not st p to take breath, though 
he was sorely in need of it. 

*T came to congratulate you,” he gasped, seizing 
- | Launcelot’s hand. “I only learned just now that 
your picture was sold. God bless me! How glad I 
am!” And two big round tears shone in the little 


* Don’t, Fritz—I can’t bear it. I have had such 
long ill-luck, that a stroke of good fortune unbalances 
1] me. It—opens so much to me,” Launcelot faltered, 
and stopped abruptly. 

Fritz turned away suddenly, and went about look- 
ing at the thingsin the room, asif, good fellow, he 


the broken arm, and the Hebe with the dent in her 
nose, and the smoky old Rembrandt, and the copy of 
the Fornariua, were not as familiar to him as his own 





picture. 
five minutes. 
had accompanied her. 

*‘ You were quite right, Rose!” 


brightened. 


can you show us the artist who did this?” 


ed to Mrs. and Miss Sydenham. 


saying: 
**Come to wy house, Mr. Vane. 
some pictures worth seeing.” 


watched the pile of velvets and laces out at the door, 
and yet saw only Rose. 

**You’ve made a valuable friend,” said Grenoux, 
then. 

“Who is Mrs. Sydenham?” asked Launcelot, 
dreamily. 

Grenoux laughed. 

“ Where do you hide yourself, Vane, that you don’t 
know Mrs. Sydenham, the wickedest, richest old wo- 
man in town?” 

**T don’t know her!” 

‘“‘No!” His friend smiled. ‘“ Go and see her, then, 
pray. She has pictures that it would be worth while 
to cross the water to see. And then she has—Rose.” 
“ Her grand-daughter?” 

“Pray Heaven, no! I should be loath to think any 
of the old creature’s blood flowedin Ruse Sydenham’s 
veins. There was a Sydenham, some centuries ago, 
brother to the husband of our old lady, who made a 
low alliance, wedded a poor singing-master’s daugh- 
ter, carried on a brave fight with poverty, and then 
died. His family never forgave him, and his share of 
the property went to his brother. Later, my lady 
took pity upon Rose, and called her home. She 
means to marry her to her grandson, Rafe Sydenham.” 
«“‘ What is he?” And Launcelot was conscious of a 
quick sense of pain as he spoke. 

“ Rafe is a boor, a dull lout. Fortune played the 
Sydenhams a trick, and interpolated an idiot into the 
family. But he has the Midas touch, and has ac- 
cumulated—I don’t know how much. Enough to 
buy the wife he wants, I dare say.’ And soGrenoux 
sauntered away. 

Launcelot Vane accepted Mrs. Sydenham’s invita- 
tion. Ina week he had dined there twice. The old 
lady affected celebrities. He met people there whom 
it was pleasant to know. Her Salvator Rosa and her 
Poussin would have repaid him for his journey across 
the continent. Yet he went solely to see Rose. 

He bad known her a fortnight, when one day Fritz 
Bergman, with much ado and difficulty, climbed to 
his studio. It was avery small room, very high up. 
The city roofs lay below; its Babel sounds came soft- 
ened to the ear; the blue sky leaned near; doves 














hy gold he hid. Fritz repaid him with a noble faith- 


swarmed about the eaves, and coved in sweet content. 


She studied it with her keen black eyes, full 
Then she turned to the young girl who 
“Yes, grandma!” said the girl; and the soft eyes 


**T should like to see the man who painted it,” pro- 
nounced the old lady, shortly. Ah, Mr. Grenoux! 


Launcelot was at hand; He came and was present- ¢ 
I doubt if he heard half the compliments the old 
lady addressed to him—very genuine ones, too; for 
what had she to gain by flattery? He only saw Rose 
Sydenham. They went away presently, the old lady 


I can show you 


Launcelot bowed, and was very grateful, and 


hala gods, 
** Now,” said he, presently, ‘I hope you’ll get a 
studio somewhat nearer other people’s level. I have 
worn myself toa shadow, climbing up here to see 
you. And I suppose you’ll send all this trumpery off 
to some Jew dealer in second-hand knick-knacks, 
aud order a lot of statues and pictures from first-rate 
modern artists. I’ve long been ashamed of that wo- 
man’s acquaintance,” pointing to the Venus, Launce- 
lot’s special pet. 

But the artist only smiled. Then Fritz went up 
and touched his shoulder. 

** Vane, you’re in love!” And as he spoke, he felt 
@ sting of jealous pain, as Launcelot’s mother or sis- 
ter might have done. 

“ Well, Fritz!” in a voice as soft as a woman’s. 

* It is not well!” said Fritz, choking down a storm 
of indignation and pity. “It is asillasillcan be. I 
know who it is. It is Miss Sydenham. And you 
think your good fortune will bring you nearer to her 
—give you vantage-ground from which to woo ber. 
Launcelot, give over your hopes; you will never win 
her.” 

He did not heed the impetuous manner, only said, 
quietly: 

** You don’t know her!” 

“Do you know her? Do you know anything be- 
yond this—that she has blue eyes, heavenly soft, hair 
tine as silk and yellow as gold, a red, smiling mouth, 
a cool, white hand, and a voice as sweet as falling 
waters?”’ 

“At least you have her charms by heart,” said 
Launcelot, smiling. , 

‘“*T have seen her. She is beautiful enough to 
tempt any man to his doom.” 

“ It is not because she ix beautiful—” began Laun- 
celot; but the incredulous swile in his friend’s eyes 
stayed him. ‘‘ Come with me to-night, and see her,” 
he said. 

“To what purpose? O, the madness of love! 
Launcelot, the girl is poor. That lovely face is her 
dower. By means of it she must marry a fortune. If 
she was rich, you might hope—heiresses do some- 
times condescend to a poor man. But Rose Syden- 
ham will not take you. She will marry her cousin 
Rife.” 

Launcelot grew pale. 

* She will not—I am sure she will not. The man 
is stupid and coarse!” 

* He is worth a million and a half” 

‘* He has not so much culture as the black servant 
who waits at their table.” : 

**But he can give her diamonds and a French 
| maid, a palace up town and a house in the couutry,” 
| persisted the relentless Fritz. 

| ‘ He is so far beneath her, that it isan outrage up- 
on ber delicacy to suggest the possibility of her being 
: his wife,’’ said Launcelot, passionately. 

| Fritz was silent. 

“Come, Fritz, you are very goo to bo jealous in 
my behalf. And you may be partly right. I know 
| what the temptation of wealth is, to one who has 
' once been poor. But I can trust her womanhood. It 


may falter, but sooner or later it will draw her to me, 





his side at the altar. Ican’t help this. It is not of 
my seeking. Itcametome. ButIam not sorry. I 
would not bave missed this crowning experience cf 
my life. However it ends, I shall be the richer for it.” 

Fritz looked at him, frowned, shook his head, and 
sighed. 

‘* When shall we go there?” he asked, meekly. 

“Come around here at eight this evening. And, 
Fritz, make yourself as handsome as you can,” said 
Launcelot, gayly. 

“YT wont put myself out for a woman,” growled 
Fritz. 

* For me, then—I want her to like you.” 

*T don’t.” y 

Wretched misanthrope! You abuse women, 
Fritz. If they are affable and friendly, you suspect 
them of hypocrisy; and when you have repulsed 
them by your bearizshness, you accuse them of pride 
and frivolity.” 

Fritz smiled grimly, and departed. 

In the evening, the two stood together in Mrs. 3y- 
denham’s drawing-room. The old lady kept open 
house to-night. 1t was a very informal reception— 
heralded by— 

* Come and drink a cup of coffee, and look at a lion 
ortwo. They are tame ones—teeth drawn and claws 
pared,” in the old lady’s sarcastic way. 

But everybody went. When Launcelot and Fritz 
came, the roums were quite full. The lions—some of 
them—stood apart, and talked in satarnine majesty. 
A few submitted to be petted, and were the centre of 
@ radiant cloud of muslin and shimmering silk. Two 
or three young men, who were not lions, stood by the 
fireplace, and, leaning their elbows on the mantel- 
piece, looked like distressed caryatides, and would no 
doubt have cheerfully submitted to petrifaction on 
the instant. 

The wicked old woman, as Fritz named her in his 
thoughts, was throned in a velvet arm-chair. A 
weird, sallow face, keen, black, wolfish eyes, a lustre 
of diamonds at the scrawny throat, a sweep of velvet 
around the shrunken figure—this was Mrs. Syden- 
ham. A little apart, her grandson Rafe stared gloom- 
ily at the party. Rafe had a malignant spite, mixed 
with contempt, fur all these people who came here 
to criticize his grandmother’s pictures, and taste her 
coffee and sharp talk. He kuew that it was just their 
countenance that kept Rafe Sydenham within the 
pale of good society. That was the ground of tle 
malignancy. But he knew, also, that they were poor, 
and, in his sleeve, he sneered at the pretentious beg- 
gars. Sometimes his dull face lighted up with a cer- 
tain seltish pride. That was when his eye fell upon 
his cousin Rose. None of them could buy Rose. She 
might smile and smile upon them—’twas her trade— 
bnt not marry one of them. See now what money 
can do! And then Rafe lifted hia heavy bead, assur- 
ed of his superiority. 

Meanwhile, Rose, going on errands for the velvet 
throne, bringing people up to be presented to it, ex- 
tricating timid lions from corners into which their 
own diffidence had precipitated them, concillating 
morose ones, who showed their teeth, and were in- 
clined to roar at the whole thing as a miserable sham, 
found enough to do. But in the midst of her busi- 
ness, a voice male itself clear through the jangle of 
talk, and the evening saddenly grew beautiful to 
her. 

In a minute she half-tarned, knowing by subtle in- 
tuition that he awaited her. Then how the rare face 
kindled, and Fritz, standing by, gazod in mute won- 
der that hardly passed when he heard Launcelot re- 

peating his name. 

“If one likes Mr. Vane, one must like his friend,” 

said Miss Sydenbam, smiling. ‘ They tell romantic 

stories of you two. Iam happy to see the Damon of 
this Pythias. Let me introduce you to grandmamma, 

Mr. Bergman.” 

The color in her face kept flickering from red to 

white; there was a little flutter in her manner, as of 
a sudden unrest, and Fritz followed her, half-enslav- 

ed already, and thinking that perhaps there might 





And, Fritz, 1 would take her, if she fled to me from 


be one woman in the world who could be generous 
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and true. And go thinking, he found himeelf at the | 
mercy of Mrs. Sydenham’s sharp eyes and merciless 
wits. 

** How do you do, Mr. Bergman? Sit down herein 
this chair. It ison purpose for people who can be 
agreeable. Most of them speak, and smile, and go; 
but when one comes who can talk either sense or 
sensible nonsense, I bid him stay.”’ 

“Thank you! I suppose you mean that for a com- 
pliment; but I’m sure I’ve done nothing to earn one,” 
said Fritz, bluntly. 

“Quite true, But you are Mr. Vane’s friend, and 
I value Mr. Vane. A fine genius—rather exalted no- 
tions; but time cures such things. When your friend 
settles down upon the common level, he will be quite 
charming. He will make money, too.” 

‘* Heaven forbid!” said Fritz, energetically. ‘ I’d 
rather see him starve upon a crust; than bate one jot 
of his ideal.” 

“Another impracticable!” said the old lady, sigh- 
ing. ‘‘ My dear Mr. Bergman, why contend with the 
spirit cf the age—why dazh yourself in pieces against 
the rock of custom? To be comfortable, to havea 
pretty account at the banker’s, to fare sumptuously 
and wear fashionable purple, and by no means to im- 
molate yourself upon any altar—that is wise living 
to-day. Look out for yourself—never mind ideals, 
whether in art or life. That is the philosophy of our 
time.”’ 

Her voice was intensely satirical; there was a 
sharp, angry twinkle in her eyes; her upper lip 
quivered. 

“ You are not a believer in this philosophy?” 

She lifted her eyebrows. 

“O yes, surely. I like to be comfortable. When I 
see a fuolish young enthusiast, like Launcelot Vane, 
I experience a thrill of sympathy. But it is only a 
transient sensation. Devotion to self is the only thing 
that pays, in the long run.” 

‘* Poor philosophy, wretched morality, miserablo 
religion,” said Fritz. 

* Don’t go,” she said; for he was turning away. 
“IT knew you wouldn’t like me, but I can tolerate a 
good hater. And youare quite ready to hate me cor- 
dially, Mr. Bergman.” 

** How do you know.that?” said innocent Fritz. 

The lady gave a little diabolical laugh. 

**T have clairvoyant perceptions. But to put it 
upon more intelligible ground—I have been asking 
Mr. Vane to bring you here for a fortnight. For a 
fortnight you have been scornfully obdurate. People 
are not generally scorntu! of my hospitalities. They 
in@rigue, and fawn and flatter forthem. But you are 
not like these. You are prejudiced against the old 
woman. You say she is an old ogre, bent upon sell- 
ing her beautiful grand-niece to her stupid grand- 
son.” ; 

“Tam surel hope that is not true,” said Fritz, 
amazed. 

“0, but itis, quite. Why not? The gods do not 
bestow all gifts upon one man. If poor Rafe is dull, 
and slow, and ignorant, so much the more he may 
claim compensation in a beautiful wife, It is the way 
Providence arranges things. And it is quite just.” 

* But Miss Rose?” said Fritz, flushing angrily. 

‘ Rose is a good girl, and a prudent girl,” returned 
Mrs. Sydenham. 

Fritz glanced across the room, to where Rose was 
standing beside Launcelot, her eyes lifted to bis, her 
face flushed, her whole air intent and rapt. The old 
lady followed his look. 

‘*Warn your friend, Mr. Bergman,” she said, 
shrilly. “ Warn bim! The moth may flutter around 
the flame, but it is a foolish insect that singes its 
wings.” 

** Jt is too late,” murmured Fritz, mournfully. 

Too late, said the music that rippled from her fin- 
gers; too late, said the air that fell from her lips, and 
hushed the talkers to silence, and made one forget 
the shanis and frivolities, the affectations and insin- 
cerities of the hour, and kindled a divine dissatisfac- 
tion, a holier longing. 

Fritz drew near the musician. When the piece 
was done, she turned and smiled upon him. 

“JT entranced your friend with that song,” she said, 
playfully. ‘‘I always find it a spell to conjure up 
dreams withal.” 

Launcelot was standing silent and absent, his back 
to the company, his face towards the open glass door, 
beyond which were the bloom and sweetness of the 
conservatory. 

“T don’t think you needed the alliance of the 
‘Zaubreflote.’ The charm was potent enough with- 
out,” said Fritz. 

A radiance that was not color, that was born of 
some vivid emotion, suffused her face. Her eyes 
were upon the keys; her hands wandered un:certain- 
ly over them. Delicious, enervating melodies stole 
out and intoxicated the ear. 

Suddenly Fritz reached out bis hand, and a jan- 
gling dissonance brvke torth. Miss Sydenhaai start- 
ed, exclaimed, and gave up her seat to him. Then 
came a stately march, grand as an epic, sorrowful as 
&@ monody. 

“ Have done with fancies!” he said, sternly. ‘Set 
your life to nobier strains.” 

She raised her hand deprecatingly. All the color 
fled from her cheek. 

“It is so pleasant to float with the current!” she 
said. Then, with a sudden, bright smile, “* But you— 
you artists, you dreamers—-what do you know of lite?” 

*Too much. We are too near the picture. We 
get all the rough details, and lose the enchantment 
of perspective. But you sit apart, and the beautiful 
show charms you. The coarse blot on the canvas is 











“T have been near enongh to it in my lifs,”she; ‘No! you are wrong. My good fortune is this: A 


said, very gravely. ‘‘I have been wretchedly poor. 
I saw my father die pining fér the comforts that 
would have saved his life. And so perhaps I place 
an exaggerated value upon the luxuries and elegan- 
ces that belong to wealth.” 

Fritz glanced around. 

“T suppose fine upholstery and magnificent dress 
are very well in their way; but I know a place that I 
would not exchange for a home, even so splendidly 
appointed as tiis.” 

“Where isit?” she asked, puzzled. 

“It is a little room, very far up towards the sky, in 
a tall brick house. You go through dark entries and 
over uncarpeted stairs to reach it. It has net so 
much as a carpet-—only a square of straw matting in 
one corner. But there is a picture or two always un- 
der way—fancies that, springing up in the mind of 
the artist, grow daily into beautiful realities. There 
is a miniature cooking: stove, a little cupboard, where 
one keeps cups and saucers, and whatever else goes 
towards housekeeping. There is a canarv singing at 
the window, and a few flowers always-in bloom. 
There is sunshine always in the room, even if it is 
dismal outside, for the man whose home it is, is full 
of unquenchable hope, and that vitality which laughs 
at adversity.” 

‘*Ts it Launcelot Vane?” she said, softly. 

Fritz smiled. 

*“T’ve often amused myself by picturing to my 
mind the divinity who should preside over this hoa-e, 
or another much like it, in its limited appliances. I 
fancy ber ina plain dress, busy with housebold cffices. 
She is simple and foving, eager to feed the flame of 
his genius, forgetful of herself, heroic according to 
the measure of a grand woman—” 

“And eminently accomplished in making omelets, 
and cooking a beefsteak,” interrupted Miss Syden- 
ham. “Have you ever painted her for Mr. Vane® 
He must be enchanted with the picture.” 

There was no mistaking the scornful intonation, 
the arched eyebrows, the gesture of disdain. She 
moved away from Fritz now, and he watched her, 
with half-smiling, half-angry eyes. 

The guests were departing. Fritz and Launcelot 
walked home arm-in-arm—Launcelot in the happy 
reverie of a lover, Fritz making cynical reflections, 
and vowing that no woman should ever bewitch him. 

And now came days full of languor and tempta- 
tions to idleness; days of enervating south winds, 
that hinted of banks abloom with arbutus, of hedge- 
rows starred with the hepatica, days of lucid skies, 
and warm glow of sunshine upon the bare brown 
earth, of fresh odors from field and wood, of a blind 
outreaching of Nature, that should ultimate in beau- 
ty and delight. And so, by-and-by, the splendor of 
June. : 

All these weeks, Launcelot was a constant guest at 
Mrs. Sydenham’s. But one day he missed the accus- 
tomed visit. Just as he was preparing to go out, 
there came a knock at his door. The patrons of art, 
now-a-days, do not sit on thrones, or, if they do, 
they are of their own making. They are merchant- 
princes—men whé have made their own way, and so 
of the tre blood royal. 

Launcelot listened eagerly to this man‘s proposal. 
When he was gone, instead of hastening to Mrs. 
Sydenham’s, he sat by himself in the twilight, his 
brain teeming with fancies, pictures shaping them- 
selves in the dim dusk—the awful majesty of Shasta, 
the grandeur of the primitive forest, the intermin- 
able reach of desert plains, the flash of blue waters 
in lonely valleys. The thought of going forth among 
scenes like these, with knapsack and sketch-bcok, 
was one that for a season drove everything else from 
his mind. 

When he came to bimself, it was too late to go to 
Rose that night. He started, however, early the 
next day—so early that he almost feared to be denied 
the sight of her. 

He waited five or ten minutes in the drawing room, 
before she came. He was restless and excited. He 
had net thought about it before, simply because these 
elegances which surrounded her had seemed only a 
part of her own beauty, but now they forced them- 
selyes upon him in sharp contrast to what he had 
been thinking of for himself—a tent, a tin cup, game 
from the woods, a blanket for his bed. How dared-he 
woo ber to share his poverty? A sharp premonition 
cressed him, For the first time he lost heart. And 
while he stood depressed, his face cloudy, she came in. 

“Twas tempted to punish you for staying away 
last night, by refusing to come down; but my nature 
is very magnanimous, and 1 decided, too, that clem- 
ency was the better part of justice. Andso—” She 


stopped short. The gayety died out of her voice. | 


She looked at him, with wistful, troubled eyes. 
‘Something has happened!”’ 

He smiled. ; 

* Only a piece of great good fortune.” 

What did he mean? Her heart beat anxiously. 

“Is this the way you receive good fortune?” she 
said, trying to speak playfully. 

“It is coupled with a condition that I don’t know 
how to submit to.” 

She grew suddenly pale. 

“Most good gifts in this world are joined with 
something that poisons them,” she said, in a quick, 
almost impatient tone. ‘‘ But tell me yours. A rich 
aunt has left you a legacy, provided you renounce 
your own patronymic for her hideous plebeian one, 
or some society of distinguished dull men has elected 
you to preside over the perpetration of its annual 
stupidities, or— Ah—TI have guessed it—this is leap- 
year, you know—the rich Miss Murray has put her- 





a rosy cloud—a little way off.” 


self and her millions at your feet?” 


' man has given me a commission to paint a pictare— ; 
\ whatever phase of Rocky Mountain scenery i choose 
to reproduce. I must start at once for the West. I | 
| shall be all suinmer making my sketches; and then I) 
| shall come back and work them up. If I succeed, I | 
| shall have earned what, with my views, I must cal! | 
almost a competency.” | 

“JT don’t see what disagreeable condition can at- | 
tach to such good fortune as this,” she said, after he 
had been silent an instant. 

She had sat down in the arm-chair which was Mrs. 
‘ Sydenham’s throne when she held her receptions. 
The room was yartly darkened, and it seemed to 
Launcelet that the girl’s pure, beautiful face shone 
out wonderfally pale and haggard against the purple 
background. Her voice, too, had a ring that jarred 
upon and bert him. 

“Don’t sit there!” he said, hastily. “I could 
almost fancy your grandmother’s soul had found its 
way into your body. Something in your manner just 
now reminded me of her strangely.” 

“You don’t like grandmamma,” she said, chang- 
ing her seat. ‘ But she is not so much worse than 
other people—only blase and worldly. I siaii be as 
wicked as she is, before T am half.as old.” 

* You!” incredulously. 

“Yes. But that doesn’t matter. You want me to 
congratulate you on your good fortane?” 

“No! I want you to condole with me.” 

“To condole with you!’ Her eyes fell, and her 
color went, but her voice was steady. ‘ Fortune and 
fame in the perspective are not proper matters for 
condolence.” 

“ But the fortune and fame that exiles me from you 
are dearly bought. Dear, do you think I could leave 
you without sorrow?” 

The fervent tone chilled her. She trembied from 
head to foot. But she said, though the words falter- 
ed on her white lips: 

* You must not speak to me so, Mr. Vane!’ 

His eyes searched her face. The keen, tender gaze 
went down to her soul. It was in a sob that she 
said: 

‘I have promised to marry my cousin Rafe.” 

He let her bands tail; be withdrew a step. Some- 
thing in his face made her cry out, covering her face 
with her hands: 

“Don’t scorn me! I deserve your blame; but, O! 
pity me, too!” 

* Rose, you knew I loved you!” 

He looked at her, uncomprehending, enly dimly 
feeling, the hurt he had received, not half under- 
standing the trouble in the white, tear-wet ace rais- 
ed to his. 

“T knew you liked me; I did not think you—orany 
one—could care for me like this,” she stammered. 

For it suddenly flashed upon her that she was go- 
ing to break the heart that loved her utterly, that 
held for her a passion supremely strong and pure, 
that through life till death, in sickness and sorrow, 
through whatever troubles and changes, would have 
been unfalteringly true. With all her world-wisdom, 
her pride of insight, she had failed to know him, and 
that because she was not worthy. 

“Lam sosorry! I am not half good enough for 
you. It was avery foolish thing to love me,” she 
said, humbly. 

** Because I ara poor?” 

She winced as if ata blow. The crimson flood of 
shame crept up to hertemples. And while she stood 
there like a culprit, Mrs. Sydenham hobbled intu the 
room, supported clumsily by Rafe. 

“O Mr. Vane? How do you do? You came to 
make amends for your absence last night, I hope,” 
said the old lady, briskly; and then she gave Rose a 
sharp look, quite understanding the position of 
affairs. 

“‘T came to bid you good-by,” said Launcelot. 

**Good-by! And why good-by? You are not 
travelling abroad, Mr. Vane? Nonsense! I wish 
Rome was buried with Pompeii. Every foolish painter 
goes to Rome, to perfect his conceit and fully. Stay 
at home, Mr. Vane—stay at home! Look at Nature 
through your own eyes,” said Mrs. Sydenham, 
testily. 

“Mr. Vane is not going abroad, grandmamma. 
He has been given a commission to paint a great pie- 
ture, and goes at once to the Rocky Mountains to 
make his sketches,” said Ruse, vow stauding apart, 
pale and composed. 

“O! Then one must say good-by, and congratulate 
you. Travelling is silly enough, when one goes for 
pleasure. Business is another thing. One may even 
go to San Francisco for that. I hope you don’t stay 
long in that town. It is the modern Babylon, they 
tell me—Babylon, with the refinement left out. I 
hate everything Western,” said the old lady. 

“T have more trade with San Francisco than with 
any other city on the continent,” remarked Rafe, 
complacently. 

“ Which is its excuse for being,” said Rose, under 
her breath. 

“ Sarcasm is lost upon your cousin, Rose, wy love,” 
said Mrs. Sydenham, maliciously. ‘*By the way, 
Mr. Vane, I hope the Indians wont scalp you on the 
way out. Well! one never kr:ows what will happen.” 

And so, with this cheerful reflection, Launcelot 
went away, not quite himself yet. The sense of his 
loss was to grow until it darkened bis whole horizon. 

When Fritz went to the studio that evening, sum- 
mone? by a note, he found the floor littered with the 
debris of packing. The household gods serenely 
waintained their places; Venus smiled amid the 
ruins; the heavenly beavty of the Hebe lit the room; 








the sensuous loveliness of the Fornarina he did not 


miss. But Launcelot’s pictures were gone; the can- 
vas was gone from the easel. To Fritz it was chaos 
come again. He sat down in melancholy silence. 
** How do you think I can spare you, old fellow?” 
“You'll miss me, then? Fritz, I’ve been thinking 
what a smal! gap it will leave in the worl, if I never 
return. I want you to keep the room for me; I'd 


| like to look back upon it as home. And if 1 live, I 


shall come back to it and you,” said Launcelot. 

Fritz guessed at itallnow. He could have broken 
into curses upon the treacherous, beautiful syren. 
Vane answered the look in his face. 

“Never mind, Fritz. I ‘hitched my team toa 
star,’ and got punished for my presumption. Iama 
little sore and bitter yet; but that will prss.” 

He spoke cheerfully, but Fritz knew how deep was 
the wound. 

“She is not worth that!” he cried, vehemently, 
** Put ber out of your heart.” 

“AsifI could! But we wont talk about it. Here’s 
Dick. What will you do with him?” 

‘“Humph! I suppose 1’ll have to keep him, for 
your sake; butif there’s anything I detest, it’s to 
have my ears rasped and my nerves tortured bya 
canary’s song. Song! what a ridiculous misnomer!” 
growled Fritz. 

A week after, a lonesome silence tell upon the sun- 
ny upper room. Dick chirped disconsolately. He 
could not sing to the bare walls. In the solitary twi- 
light Fritz and his violin discoursed mournfal melo- 
dies. One no longer saw bim at Mrs. Sydenham's 
receptions. Indeed, the lions were mostly absent or 
invisible. And, by-and-by, the old lady shut up her 
house, and set forth with Rose, in quest of rest and 
pleas=rs. 

A fruitless quest to Rose. She had never been 
ennuied, but now ennui pursued her. The phantom 
sat beside her on the sands at Cape May, attended her 
in the salons at Saratoga, lurked, @ grisly shadow, in 
cool country retreats, in green fields, and by sweet- 
voiced waters, where she had thought peace might 
be possible. The girl’s pale cheeks and hollow eyes, 
her inactivity and indifference, were not lost upon 
Mrs. Sydenham. 

“ What is the matter with you, Ruse?” she asked, 
angrily. 

And Rose answered, listlessly : 

* Nothing!” 

Everything, that istosay. For that was what she 
had lost—a love that enfolded all possibilities of hap- 
piness. And without it all else were mere Dead-Sea 
fruits. And so she wet her pillow with tears, and 
waked and moaned, while others slept. If God had 
lain his hand upon her, that could have been borne. 
But she had sold her wowan’s birthright for miser- 
able gewgaws, most madly. 

The days dragged, leaden-footed. But autumn 
came at last, and Mrs. Sydenham’s determination to 
return to town. It was all one to Rose. And 80, 
presently, they were breakfasting together once more 
at home. 

“There isone thing I want to see decided,” re- 
marked the old lady, with empbasis. “October Is a 
good month for the wedding. There will be time for 
a Southern tour before the season fuirly begins; or, 
if you’d like to go abroad for the winter”—with a 
wry face—‘ 1 suppose I can make up my mind to it.” 

Rafe looked up from his newspaper. 

“T don’t know about getting away from business 
long enough to go abroad, but the sooner the wed- 
ding takes place, the better.” And then, rising to go 
out, he made a stop at his cousin’s chair, and kissed 
her awkwardly, 

Mrs. Sydenham was in capital spirits. She should 
begin shopping that very morning. Would Rose go? 

No; Rese would not go. She would have liked to 
creep away somewhere and hide herself. She bad an 
odd fancy that Rafe’s kiss had left a visible mark 
upon hes cheek, the sign-manual of her shame. So 
Mrs. Sydenham went alone. 

It was congenial work. Her taste ran to the gor- 
geous. ina month she had the house refitted An 
oppressive splendor of upholstery was everywhere. 
And in Rose’s own room, velvets, royal, beautiful, 
silks, the boast of Lyons looms, fragile muslins, that 
the Indian weaver had spent his life upon, that sug- 
gested pictures of oriental splendor of sunshine, apd 
a stretch of golden sands, laces, exquisite as frost- 
work, grew into shape un‘ler canning fingers. 

And one evening Mre. Syderham put on her own 
dress of purple velvet, and prinked herself with dia- 
monds, and Cemanded if that was not a brave wed- 
ding suit, and would any one suspect her to be auch 
an old woman? 

“ How old, grandmamma?” 

‘“' Why do you ask, child?” sharply. 

“I was thinking how long it would be if I lived to 
be as old as you are. But I den’t suppose there is 
any danger of it. They say, too, that the longest life 
seems like adream. Sometimes I think the waking 
will be pleasant,” sighed Rose. 

Mrs. Sydenham was restless under her diamonds. 
She had made small room in her life for dreams of 
any sort, and she looked back over a waste of sordid 
realities, unballowed by aspiration, not illuminated 
by any light from above. 

“ Don’t be foolish, Rose! You are a very fortunate 
girl!” ‘ 

That was very hard to believe. Rose felt much a8 
if she were being walled up alive. A sense of suffo- 
cation was upon her, a feeling of despair, that made 
resistance ii pessible and hopeless. And to what end 
resist? Having lost the crown, she might have worm 
what signified a cross more or less? 

Mrs. Sydenham retired, putting off the velvet robes 
that became her so well. She was complacent, yét 
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Rose, puttiug her soft hand iuto his. ‘She is teach- 
ing me to broil a beefsteak, and she says I am an ad- 
mirable pupil. I am to make an omelet to-morrrw. 
Do you think I wilf do, Mr. Bergman?” with a 
. charming smile. 

“I think you will. By the way, I saw your cousin 
this morning. The oid lady’s will gives you half a 
million if you marry him—not a penny if you bestow 












































not wholly satistied. Perhaps it was the satiety of 
easily-won success, perhaps a tiny under-current of 
remorse, possibly a remembrance brought away from 
earlier, more innocent days. At any rate, the *‘All is 
vanity” of the Preacher was the refrain that mingled 
with her last waking self-congratulations. 

> And so atslast she slept—a long sleep, When the 
slow night was gone, the red sun rose, and shone in 
upon the velvet, and the laces, and upon a ghastly, 
pallid face, that mocked his brightness, and upon a 
still, rigid shape, fur which a shroud would evermore 
suftice. 

Fritz Bergman saw the death in the paper. Sud- 
denly, of paralysis, the item ran. Three days after, 
he went to the funeral, and as soon thereupon as eti- 
quette permitted, called upon Rose. 

The bit of crape upon the door-knob flaunted in the 
rude wind. The hall was draped with black, and 
Rose came to meet him in a black dress, in contrast 
with which her face looked wonderfully white. 
Strangely thin, too, Fritz thought, with a certain 
wild guess at :the reason. 

“You are very good to come and see ma, Mr. 
Bergman. I did not think you would rewember to 
do so,” she said, gently. 

Fritz looked at her with pity. 

“T might have doubted if you needed my sympa- 
thy But I wanted to get some news of you for my 
friend. Launcelot Vane is in town, and very ill.” 

“In town—and ill?” 

The rosy color flowed to her face, but ebbed in- 
stantly. 

“Very ill! He caught a low fever on the Isthmus, 
and he does not seem to have vitality enough to ral- 
ly. He needs some stimulus. I think you know 
what would be the most potent of any,” said Fritz, 
quietly. 

She stood before him, her hands clasped, her eyes 
shining like stars. 

“OMr. Bergman! You know what cause he has 
to despise me. I do not think he would come to me 
again.” 

“He cannot. But you might go to him—if you 
chose.” 

“T will—I will!” she said, sobbing. 

A carriage was at hand. In less than a half-hour, 
Fritz had assisted her up stairs, heard the weak, low 
ery of joy from within the room where life and death 
fought for his friend, and turned away with a heart 
over-full of thankfulness. 

And so Launcelot began to mend.* The sluggish 
vitality had been reinforced by love and hope. 

A week or two later, Fritz came into the studio at 
sunset. It was a picture of cosy home comfort. ‘The 
invalid in the arm-chair was not so wan aud ghastly 
as he had been. Somebody was flitting about, chirp- 
ing by-tunes to the canary, stroking pussy’s soft fur, 
and oc¢asionally stopping by the arm-chair, and 
hearing a word or two that made the white, transpa- 
rent cheek glow like a rose. A nice, motherly lady 
was cooking something by the fire that was delicious- 
ly odorous. 

“This is my mother’s sister, my Aunt Bessie,” said 


yourself upon anybody else. And Mr. Rafe Syden- 
ham was so good as to say that you should not have 
even your wardrobe, unless you returned home 
forthwith.” 

‘Tell him to keep it,”’ said Launcelot. ‘‘ Rose was 
married to me this morning, Fritz; so she loses the 
half-million.” 

“But I have Launcelot’s love,” said Rose, in her 
heart. 
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TREADING ON A TRAIL. 


On. w grand night at the opera in Paris, a few 
weeks ago, the performance had terminated, and a 
charming woman, magnificently dressed, was de- 
scending the staircase, leaning on the arm of her 
cousin, dragging behind her a long train of primrose- 
colored silk, frimmed with flounces of rich Chantilly 
lace. A gentleman was clumsy enough to step on 
the trail of her dress. The lady leaned back, on feel- 
ing her progress arrested, but too late to prevent a 
slight crack from being heard. She gathered up her 
dress, without appearing to perceive that anything 
had occurred; but her cavalier, assuming an air of 
importance, cast a look of defiance behind hic), and 
muttered something in which tlie word “clumsy” was 
heard. ‘I will try and be less so to-morrow,” whis- 
pered the innocent author of the accident, in his ear. 
Early the next morning, the cousin received a visit 
from his antagonist’s second. A duel took place with 
swords, and, as the other had promised, he proved 
his address in the use of the weapon. The cousin 
was carried home with an awkward wound in his 
shoulder. The best part of the story is, that the 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


mer of light had disappeared from the sky, and the 
| shadows of night came creeping down, blotting out 
| all things in the apartment —-even ourselves, our rel- 
| ative positions being only indicated by the burning 
| ends of our cigars. Suddenly the colonel started in his 

To those of my readers who are acquainted with | chair, and said, in a quick, hoarse voice, very unlike 
the northwest coast of Devon, any eulogy bestowed any tone he had used before: 
upon the village of Clovelly will be quite superfiuous, | “Candles! ring tor candles! The darkness of this 
Bat everybody has not had the happiness of visiting | room conceals all kinds of horrors!” 

Clovelly, so | may briefly mention that it is a village Nout a little startled myself by the abruptness of 
built on the side of a steep hill. Each house is a sort this observation, I felt tor the bell-pull, and tugged 
of bird’s-nest shadowed by waving tree-tops, and al-_ it sharply. Mary understood the signal, and entered 
most hidden in a cascade of verdure. Indeed, tothe the room with lights. After she had retired, we 
careless observer the presence of houses at all would | continued to smoke for some minutes in a silence 
be hard to discover, but for the threads of blue smoke | Which Colonel Tregarthen was the first to break. 

that, piercing the leafy screen, ascend into the pure, | ‘* You were surprised at my energetic demand for 
soft air, and dissolve slowly into nothingness. | lights just now?” ‘ 

To quote from an admirable guide-bvok descrip-| ‘‘ You asked for them rather abruptly, I must con- 
tion, “ the village street resembles a winding stair- | fess,” was my slightly hesitating reply. 
case, each house representing a step. To get upor } “You wondered what possessed me, did you not?” 
down it is a task for weak nerves, yet the view from | He did not wait for an answer to his question, but 
the ‘ house-tops’ is picturesque in the extreme, and ; continued: 
from some points it seensas if the blue sea were en- | ‘I will tell you. It was fear, Mr. Balfour! It was 
closed in a framework of oak leaves.” A ge of a} fear!” 
village—a gem in an emerald setting, surro ia by “Fear! You—” 

Plichen-covered rocks and shadowy glens, o;: ing, I looked at him with undisguised astonishment. 
suddenly upon the sea. A village full of nature’s The name of Colonel Tregarthen had been well 
Sweetest greenery, and redolent of the salt sea | known to me before our accidental meeting at Clovel- 
breeze. | ly, and known to me as belonging to a man distin- 

I was at Clovelly last summer, and it was while | guished for an almost foolhardy courage. He smiled; 
“taking my ease at my inn ” (a very excellent inn, | but, as he tossed off his wine, filling his glass again 
by the way, conducted by the most civil of landlords), | immediately, I saw that he shuddered. 
that I was disturbed froma post-prandial nap by a **1t is almost a bravery in some sort to confess such 
rap at the door of my private sitting apartment. a fear; but I pray you to believe, Mr. Balfour, that 

** Come in!” my dread is not of the living, but the DEAD.” 

The waiter, or rather the waitress, entered—a rosy | ‘* The dead!” 

English girl, with a complexion compounded of De- I had suflicient medical skill to know that the col- 
vonshire cream and strawberries, which, if she could | onel was suffering from morbid disease—a mental 
only imitate, would make a Madame Rachel “ rich | and bodily prostration. So I said, soothingly: 

forever.” “You are not well. I, myself, have suffered from 

‘© What is it, Mary?” similar nervous disorder.” 

“The colonel is better to-day, sir; and wishes to The colonel made a faint attempt at a smile, then 
know if he should be intruding by bringing his wine | allowed his head to droop forward upon his hand, 
and cigar into your room?” his elbow resting upon the table. 

“Intruding! he couldn’t give me a greater pleas-| ‘‘ My dear colonel, you are not well,” I exclaimed, 
ure,” dropping my cigar, now seriously alarmed. 

Mary hurried away, and a few minutes after my| I was rising from my chair, when he stopped me 
friend the colonel entered. by an imploring gesture. 

Colonel Tregarthen, a8 his name betokened, wasa| ‘‘ Do not disturb yourself, I beg. It is a weakness 
Cornish gentleman, staying for his health’s sake at | that will soon be over. {owe you a thousand apolo- 
pleasant Clovelly. He was very tall, very thin, and | gies; but, as the Gerscans say, my evil hour is upon 
of a pale, almost colorless complexion, high cheek- | me. Let it pass! let it pass!” 
bones, firm, resolved mouth, and singularly grave, I resumed my seat in obedience to the colonel’s 
not to say melancholy, aspect. If the face betoken- | wish, expressed by word and gesture; but could not 
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almost feeble walk, showed much bodily suffering. ague-like fit that was upon him—the limbs trem- 
His eyes, which were large, dark, and sunken, had | bling, despite his every effort to restrain all outward 

@ wandering expression, and, no matter how inter- | indication of agony, and the big drops of perspiration 

esting the conversation, his glance never rested long | rolling down his forehead. 

upon the speaker; but moving hurriedly from one| ‘It is gone,” he said, at last; “the presence has 


other and more engrossing subjects. Yet no one | at gayety—‘“as the poet says, ‘Richard’s hiuwself 
could mistake the colonel’s position in society to be , again.’ ” 

other than that of a gentleman. His manners had | I leaned over the table, and re-filled his glass. 

the stamp of habitual good-breeding, while his ob-| ‘‘All nerves, my dear colonel; you require nothing 


tivated man ofthe world. good doctor.” 

Both travellers, and staying at the little Clovelly At the word “ phantom,” he looked up with eyes 
inn, we had struck up an accidental acquaintance, | full of vague, almost alarmed, inquiry. 
which, from a pretty constant companionship in fish- * Phantom!” It was evidently the only word 
ing, and other excursions by land and sea, had ripen- | which caught his ear. “Of what phantom do you 
ed into the warmer feeling of friendship. speak?” 

A confirmed invalid, Colonel Tregarthen, as he in- *‘ Of those images conjured up out of a disordered 
formed me, had returned from a long residence | fancy, and which have no existence but ina diseased 
abroad, to seek, if not health, at least an alleviation imagination.” 
of suffering, in contemplation of the beauties, and| The colonel seemed to reflect for a moment, then, 
inhaling the life-restoring breezes of peaceful and dropping one hand upon the table, and leaning 
happy Devon. slightly towards me, he said, in a low and somewhat 

“J hear from Owens,” (a Clovelly boatman) ‘that | agitated voice: 
you had a narrow escape to-day, Mr. Balfour,” said 


ed mental pain, the stoop of the figure, and slow, | altogether control the surprise I felt at seeing the ; 


object to the other, showed a mind pre-occupied by | departed, and—” this he said with a ghastly attempt © 


servations upon men and things denoted the cul- | to fight the phautom but exercise, fresh air, and a | 


| passed his hand, which was porceptibly trembling, 
across his forehead several times. Believing that he 
was suffering under some mouomania, I determined, 
as the best method of calming a growing excitement, 
to humor his fancy. 

* Nothing would interest me more than to hear 
your story, the more so as a trouble is often lighten- 
ed by the sympathy of a friend.” 

Colonel Tregarthen still hesitated. His lips moved, 
but no word was spoken. His irresolution was evi- 
dently extreme. 

* You are right,” he said, at last; “ besides, my 
secret stifles me. The end, I feel, is not far, and I 
would not die and leave it unspoken.’’ 

My curiosity greatly excited, I begged the invalid— 
for such he was—to have confidence in me. He made 
no immediate reply; but, drawing a small gold 
watch from his pocket, placed it before him on the 
table. 

“ Eleven o’clock!’”” he said. ‘On the stroke of 
midnight, when another Friday has become a por- 
tion of the past, my power to speak what I would 
speak, for the ease of both heart and brain, will have 
departed, departed till the fatal day comes round 
again, and the dead take shadowy life as now.” 

** My dear colonel!” I began, in some alarm at his 
strange word and manner. 

He stopped me with an imploring gesture. 

*Do not be alarmed for me, Mr. Balfour. I am 
something of a physiognomist, and believe you to be 
aman of calmness and courage. If, in an hour, or 
nearly so, you see me suddenly fall from this chair 
as one thunderstruck, still have no fear. Place this 
Jlacon,” and drawing a small crystal vinaigrette from 
his pocket, he deposited it on the table, “‘ to my nos- 
trils, and consciousness will return almost as quickly 
as it left me.” 

With increasing curiosity and astonishment, I gave 
the required promise, and Colonel Tregarthen, after 
another painful pause, drew a long sigh, and looking 
over and about rather than at me, began as follows: 

“It is now ten years ago since, my regiment being 
quartered at Malta, I had repeated opportunities of 
visiting the neighboring island of Sicily. It was 
while staying for a few days at Palermo, that I made 
the acquaintance— a fatal acquaintance, as it proved 
for both—of a French gentleman of good family, the 
Marquis Gaston de Pontarlic. 

“‘In another place and other circumstances the 
French marquis would perhaps have been scarcely 
the person I should have selected for an intimate 
companionship; but in such a place as Palermo there 
was no great choice of friends, and Gaston was not 
only a man of birth, but, what is not always its ac- 
companiment, possessed of singularly cultivated in- 
tellect. 

“The first impression he made upon me was, how- 
ever, not favorable. On the contrary, my feeling was 
one of sudden repulsion; but after a few hours 
spent in his society, I was enabled todo justice to his 
powers of pleasing, and dismiss, as I then considered 
it, a foolish, because unreasonable, prejudice. Gas- 
ton de Pontarlic was in his thirty-first year; tall in 
figure, with a face on whose strongly-marked fea- 
‘tures was imprinted a passionate energy, which 
released frum the curb of mind would become bru- 
tality. 

“A forest of black hair, in short, crisp curls, clus- 
tered about his temples, and crowned a high, white 
forehead. His brows—beneath which glittered his 
deep-set eyes, small but intensely piercing—nearly 
| met over a long, thin nose, curved almogrt like the 

beak of an eagle, the nostrils delicate and tremulous, 
, but dilating extremely when their owner was und r 
| the influence of s»me strong emotion or burst of sud- 
' den anger. 
| ** The mouth was small, and wore a constant sneer, 
the expression so disdaivful as at times to verge upon 
i insult. This, combined with his cynical opinions, 





the colonel, as, drawing a chair to the table, he re- 
lighted the cigar he held in his hand. 

“‘ Yes, in jumping from the boat to the landing- 
place at Marsland Mouth, my foot slipped, and a 
heavy billow sweeping in at the time, I narrowly 
escaped being carried out to sea again over the ledge 
of rock. That silly fellow, Owens, declares that it 
was all because 1 made my first visit to the caves on 
a Friday.” ? 

I said this with a laugh. On the colonel’s part 
there was no response to my merriment. On the 
contrary, his grave, sad face assumed a still graver 
and sadder expression. 

“It is a terrible day,” he muttered, more as speak- 
ing to himself than to me. “A day burdened with 
misfortune to all mankind.” 3 
“ Surely.” I began, “so irrational a superstition 
can bave no hold upon you?” 

“* Why irrational?” he asked, in a calm, serious 
tone. “The belief that Friday is an unlucky day 
has been held by many of the world’s most eminent 
men; not only those who belong to the twilight his- 
tory of the past, but to men of later times, celebrated 
in all the arts, either of peace or war.” 


‘* Suppose, Mr. Balfour, that a man—a gentleman and sharp, sarcastic way of talking, caused dislike, 
—whose character and position precludes the belief and sometimes serious quarrels. 
that he would knowingly lend himself to anything “ The latter, as it appeared to me, he rather courted 
approaching falsehood; suppose, I say, that sucha than avoided, and, a perfect marksman, his pistol! had 
man should tell you not only that the dead are per- twice, during my shert stay at Palermo, brought 
mitted at times to revisit the living, but at certain down an adversary. 
hours and seasons, he, the person who speaks to you, | ‘TI said he had a cultivated mind, and as an ac- 
is haunted by the ghastly presence of those whose complished man be was more than that, being a deep 
bodies the sexton’s spade has long since entombed— and earnest student of what are called the occult 
what would be your answer?” sciences. He was, also, a confirmed spiritualist and 

I began to think my friend the colonel a little mad, believer in the Rosicrucian creed, whose mysteries 
‘or that mine host’s wine, acting upon a greatly en- he professed not only to understand but expound. 
feebied constitution, had mounted to his bead. | Our first meeting was on a Friday; so also was 

“I confess that such an assertion from such a our last.” 
quarter would carry great weight with me. Are you The colonel paused, looked quickly round him, 
speaking ofa friend, Colonel Tregarthen?” filled a glass of wine, drained it, and never once 

**T am speaking of myself” giancing at me, continued his narrative: 

I started, and the glance which I directed at the “IT am not a gambler.. To me there was never a 
colonel betrayed in part, what had been passing in fascination in what the world calla ‘play.’ I bave 
my mind, seen, a8 a mere spectator, large sums lost and won 

“ You think me mad,” he said, with a smile that without a feeling of either regret or envy, without 
was full of a surrowful resignation. ‘ Il canuut won- even a quickening of the pulse; but one evening, a 
der at it; but I am sane as yourself.” Friday evening, when the great disc of the moon was 

Iwas about to make son.e commonplace rey-udia- flooding the quaint old Italian town with silvery 





“¢[ will not deny,” I replied, ‘‘ that men of large 





stranger obtained an iutroduction to the lady, and 
not only received her pardon for the unintentional | 
mishap, but has since made such progressin her good | 
graces, that a marriage is now talked of as shortly to | 
take place. As to the cousin, he still keeps his bed, 





He cannot be an unhappy man who has the love 
and smile of a woman to accompany him in every | 
department of life. 





intellect have, and do believe in lucky and unlucky ' 
days. The great Napoleon himself, shared my friend | 
Owens’s aversion to undertaking any expedition on a H 
Friday.” 

The colonel, who had relapsed into his old state of | 


to change the subject to a more lively theme; for it | 
was evident that to Colonel Tregarthen, at least, 
Friday bad proved, at some time or other in his life, a 
day of misfortune. : 
Time fiew by almost unperceived. The last glim- 





tion of any such idea, when the colonel, knocking light, I permitted Gaston de Pontarlic to entice me 

the long white ash off the end of Lis cigar, observed, for the first time into a Sicilian gaming-house. 

with a feverish abruptness: ‘ “Asa traveller, you possibly know the character of 
**I don’t know what urges me to speak to-night, the hot race who people the ancient Sicilia; but to 

but if you have patience to listen, Mr. Balfuur, I will know the tempest of fiery passions that makes an 

tell you astrange, sad story—my own.” Etna of each man’s bosom, you must see that drea! 
Colonel Tregarthen spoke the last words with a battle called the ‘ hazard of the die’ fought over the 


and will probably remain in it until after the wedding. | dreamy pre-occupation, sighed heavily. I hastened | shudder, and for a moment bis whole being seemed a green cloth. 


prey to some mysterious intlaence. ““My friend played recklessly, boisterously, an: 


“The dead!’ be said; ‘the dead have been with won. A mountain of g.ld and notes rose up befvre 
mealiday. The dead are with me now.” him. He was radiant with the gambler’s pride of 
** I don’t understand you!” conquest. Dark faces and flashing eyes looked envy 
The colonel, whose eyes were fixed on vacancy, and menace everywhere around him; but be heeded 
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them not. With almost a fortune before him, a boy- 
ish caprice seemed to have seized him to complete his 
triumph by gaining from me some dozen gold pieces 
which he knew I had in my pocket. 

‘In an evil hour, more as jest than earnest, I con- 
sented to play. The tirst venture was successful. 
My second more so. 

*** Luck was with me,’ so all said who stood near; 
and I .doubled, trebled and quadrupled the stakes. 

“A second, third, and fourth time I won. The 
gambler’s fever for the first time was uponme. I 
swept money up by the handful—swept it up to 
throw it down again, risking, all [ gained upon the 
chance. Still I won. 

** Gaston’s mountain had become a molehill, and, 
as I knew afterwards, though in the senseless delir- 
ium of play I failed to notice it then, his face grew 
darker and darker, his mobile nostrils dilated with 
anger, and his eyes flashed with that deadly hate 
known only to gamblers and fiends. 

“Absorbed by the frenzy of the game, I played 
maly on till aroused by a loud clapping of hands. 
Gaston’s last gold piece had departed, and I was 
master of his so lately acquired wealth. With both 
my hands plunged down into the gold and notes, I 
said, with a laugh: 

** * Not so bad for a novice, eh, Gaston?’ 

“I stopped, startled by the change in his face. 

*** Novice!’ he said, with a savage scowl and sneer. 
* You are a true representative of your country—per- 
fectly under the mask of honesty. You Englishmen 
are all alike!’ 

“*T could scarcely believe my ears. 

“** You surely do not mean what you say, Gaston?’ 

*¢ButI do!’ he replied, with an oath, and strik- 
ing the table with his fist as he spoke. ‘I say that 
you are an old hand at this kind of thing, and I’d 
lay a heavy bet that, if you were searched, you’ve 
loaded dice in your pocket.’ 

“T was thunderstruck. Gaston de Pontarlic had 
evidently been drinking deep, and even as he spoke 
he filled the glass that stood by his side. 1 swept the 
whole of the money I had won across the table to- 
wards him. 

“Wine,” I said, ‘ will excuse much folly. Take 
back the money. It is my first and it shall be my 
last play.’ d 

“ The words had hardly left my lips before Gaston 
was on his feet, his clenched hands extended towards 
me, his face, always pale, now livid with anger. 

*** You think I’m drunk!’ he cried, at the same 
time shaking off those who would restrain him. ‘ You 
lie! I’m sober enough to know I’m in company with 
a cheat and a liar!’ ° 

** I sprang from my seat; but some kind hand seiz- 
ed my upraised arm, and a warning voice whispered, 
entreatingly, in my ear: 

‘*¢ True courage has patience! Wait till the drink 
has passed—wait till to-morrow!’ 

*s I recognized the justice of such advice, and would 
have left the table, when the insensate Frenchman, 
snatching up his brimming glass, exclaimed, with a 
shout of drunken triumph: 

“** You are a coward! coward and cheat! The cata- 
logue is complete. Let this give some color to your 
cheeks!’ 

‘‘And before any could stay him, he had cast the 
purple contents of his glass into my face. The next 
moment I had him by the throat, and we fell, bat- 
tling blindly, beneath the table. We were torn 
asunder at last, and stood glaring at each other like 
two wild beasts in an arena, separated for a moment, 
but eager to renew the combat, and thirsting for blood. 

*** Scoundrel!’ I said, for now all self-command 
was lost; ‘to-morrow you shall answer this!’ 

‘To-morrow! He would escape me, the coward! 
He shall fight me—and fight me now!’ 

“Wait till after midnight,’ whispered the same 
warning voice in my ear. ‘In half an hour it will 
strike. Let Friday pass.’ 

** But now my blood was up, and, in the centre of a 
noisy and gesticulating crowd, we hurried out of the 
gaming-house, which was situated near the sea-shore, 
to the tranquil beach, that, hushed by the lapping of 
the wave, was sleeping in the moonlight. 

‘*As fire arms were not forthcoming, swords were 
called for, and, grasping the deadly steel, we, the 
friends of an hour ago, stood thirsting for each other’s 
life. 

“Our swords crossed, and, the word given, we com- 
menced the attack with fury. I had always been a 
good swordsman ; besides, as the red mist of passion 
cleared away from my brain and eyes, I t 


‘They carried him back into the house we had just 
left, and I followed them like one walking in a 
dream. It wasa ghastly sight! They had laid him 
upon the table, amidst the scattered cards and dice, 
the broken glasses, and bottles, while over all fell the 
white and consecrated light of the shaded lamps. He 
was dying fast. 

“ Suddenly his glazing eyes rested upon me, as I 
stood, horror-struck, beside the table. With a ges- 
ture, which was almost one of command, he beckon- 
ed me to approach. I did so, and, as I did so, the 
bystanders, in obedience to another gesture from the 
dying man, fell back. 

“*Bend down,’ he murmured, ‘ Colonel Tregar- 
then. Bend down, and place your ear to my lips.’ 

“I did so, scarcely knowing, in fact, what I did. 

“$I am the last of my race,’ he said, in a voice 
heard only by me. ‘ With me the name of Pontar- 
lic sinks into the grave. This is your doing— 
yours!’ 

**I would have spoken; but he motioned me to 
silence, and, after a viclent effurt to recover his sink- 
ing strength, continued: 

“*{ would leave a legacy to the dead. Swear to 
me that you will deliver it—deliver it yourself, and 
alone.’ 

** To the dead!’ 

“A strange smile rested for a moment on his pale 
face. 

“¢Itis my ancestor’s sword—a sword that, had I 
held it in my hand this night, you would be where I 
am lying. That sword must be replaced by you in 
the armory of the Chateau de Pontarlic, on the nail 
from which I took it, beneath the banner of our 
Trace.’ 

* *T swear; but where sball I find this sword?’ 

“ He whispered a name in my ear—the name of an 
Italian sword cutler of much repute in Palermo. 

**T left it with him this morning, to remove some 
rust from the hilt. You are all witness,’ he said, 
speaking in Italian, and raising himself upon his el- 
bow by a supreme effort, ‘that I desire Jacobi, the 
armorer, to deliver the Marquis de Pontarlic’s sword 
into the hands of the Englishman, Colonel Tregar- 
then. My remaining effects to be sold, and the pro- 
ceeds to be given to the Black Friars to say masses 
for my soul.’ 

“His voice failed him, and he fell back, but not 
before, with his last remaining strength, he had 
grasped my hand. 

***You bave sworn! Look that you keep your 
oath!’ 

“There was no friendship in the Frenchman’s 
dying grasp. His fingers clutched mine savagely— 
80 savagely that his nails left long after their bloody 
imprint in the flesh. It was with this parting token 
of a relentless hate that Gaston de Pontarlic died. 

“ With the full determination to carry out my vow, 
I inquired for, and had delivered to me, the sword, 
which, as it appeared, bad been an heirloom in the 
marquis’s family. It was certainly a peculiar 
weapon; the hilt and guard wondrously chiselled, 
while the long, double-edged blade was covered 
nearly to the point with curious arabesques and cab- 
alistic characters. 

* Before I could take any steps for carrying out the 
wish of my unfortunate adversary, I was called back 
to Malta, and found my regiment under immediate 
orders for Gibraltar. There was no disputing this, 


and with a firm resolve, immediately I could get’ 


leave of absence, to redeem my vow, I resigned my- 
self to the life of routine which one always leads in 
garrison. 

**Tt was now that the misery which has and will 
embitter my life began. The first night of my ar- 
rival at the Rock, I had left my companions in the 
mess-room, and wandered out on one of the plat- 
forms. It was a Friday! I had not been drinking; 
my head was cool, and my pulse had an even beat, 

“ The only thing that had disturbed me during the 
day was a sort of mental battle I had had with myself 
as to whether it would not be better, under the cir- 
cumstances of my detention at Gibraltar, to forward 
the marquis’s sword by deputy to Pontarlic. I was 
still tarning this over in my mind, and had nearly 
resolved that, if long detained, I would do so, when, 
turning the corner of one of the bastions, I saw a 
strange sight. It was no dream, for I was wide 
awake—awake as I am now. In front of me, rectin- 
ing on the ground, and supporting himself, as I saw 
him in the Palermo gaming-house, by one hand, was 
the man I myself had seen entombed in the Black 





steadier and calmer. Gaston, on the contrary, al- 
ready greatly excited by the wine he had drunk, 
lashed himself, by injurious epithets which T shall 
not repeat, into a sort of delirium; and thrust follow- 
ed thrust with a rapidity and venom showing that 
nothing would satisfy him but my life. 

§*My sang froid had returned to me, and it was 
after parrying one of these thrusts, I said: 

‘© ¢This quarrel is of your seeking, Gaston de Pon- 
tarlic! Retract the calumnies you have uttered, or 
your blood be upon your own head.’ 

‘*His only answer wasa lunge, given so fiercely 
that his weapon, grazing my throat, passed over my 
shoulder. The violence of the thrust threw him for- 
ward upon my outstretched sword, which, to my 
horror, sheathed itself up to the bilt in his breast. 
As I drew away the blade, he sank slowly to his 
knees, his eyes fixed still with a look of deadly 
menace on my face. 

*** The victory is yours—yours for this time ;’— here 
his voice came in gasps, and his lips were stained 
with the rising blood—‘ but this will not be our last 
meeting by many.’ 





Friars tery—Gaston de Pontarlic. His face was 
livid as the face of a corpse, and as he fixed his eyes 
on me, with a fierce, reproachful look, a stream of 
blood gushed from the wound that was visible on his 
breast. His lips never moved; but a voice—the 
voice of Gaston—sounded in my ears, hollow and dis- 
tinct: 

“* Carry the sword to Pontarlic. Carry it as you 
have sworn—yourself, and alone.’ 

“The vision disappeared, and, overcome by an irre- 
pressible horror, I fainted. 

“Think me mad if you will; but during my com- 
pulsory stay at Gibraltar, each Friday night, waking 
or sleeping, alone or surrounded by friends, as the 
last strokes of midnight sounded, the spectre of Gas- 
ton de Pontarlic appeared before me in the attitude 
of his last death agony, and the same hollow voice 
came in gasps to my ear: 

“* Carry the sword to Pontarlic. Carry it as you 
have sworn— yourself, and a one.’ 

‘No one saw or heard the vision but myself. 

“* This lasted for two months, till, becoming serious- 
ly ill, the desired permission was obtained for me to 
take leave of absence for a short time, and return 


home. Before quitting Gibraltar, I had made the 
| requisite inquiries, and 80, landing on the coast of 
| Brittany, proceeded to that partof the country where, 
| according to the information [ had received, was sit- 
| uated the Chateau of Pontarlic. 

“Ata certain village, in a small hostelry, to which 
I had been directed as neighboring the chateau, I 
had scarcely descended from my horse than I was 
painfully reminded of the cause of my journey. The 
name of the Marquis de Pontarlic, pronounced close 
to my elbow, made me start round and listen. Some 
Breton peasants were talking over their drink. 


great name, with a bad renown.’ 

«* Where did you say the marquis died ?’ 

“ ¢Some far-off place. Italy, I think. It was ina 
duel.’ 

«© Well,’ said the innkeeper, with a shrug, ‘I don't 
think many tears will be shed for the last of the Pon- 
tarlics. A bad race, and he was as bad as the worst.’ 

“Tne peasants departed, and while taking some 
refreshment, I was able to speak tg the landlord 
alone. 

“*What is the distance from this place to the 
Chateau of Pontarlic?’ 

“The innkeeper looked at me with an expression 
of stupefied astonishment. = 

* © Do you wish to visit the chateau?’ 

“6 Yes,’ 

“*Are you aware that the chateau is uninhabited, 
and that its late owner died somewhere abroad?’ 

eee Yes.’ 

“The innkeeper looked at me doubtfully, but said: 

‘¢ From bere to Puntarlic it is three miles—three 
miles through the woods.’ 

*¢*Can you tind me a guide?’ 

“*¢ For two-thirds the distance, yes.’ 

“¢ Why not all the distance?’ 

“Because there’s not a man hereabouts who 
would go after sundown within half a mile of the 
chateau.’ 

«Why so?’ 

“The innkeeper again shrugged his shoulders. 

‘+The chateau has abad name. Strange things 
are said of it—very strange.’ 

‘¢* It has some inhabitants, I suppose?’ 

“¢ Yes, an cld man and his wife, who live in a sort 
of lodge at the gates.’ 

*** Where is the guide?’ 

“* Here,’ pushing forward a tall, dark-eyed youth. 
‘Paul will go. Paul is my son.’ 

“The arrangement of fitting remuneration was 
soon made, and remounting my horse, with the some- 
what reluctant Paulon ashagyy little pony by my 
side, we took, the innkeeper watching me with up- 
lifted hands, the road to Pontarlic. I carried, in its 
scabbard and loose leather case, the terrible Puntar- 
lic sword before me, on the saddle. 

““The day was drawing to its close. The sky was 
heavy with cloud, and a loud wind was awakening 
melancholy dirges among the sable branches of the 
trees. A Breton landscape is always sad, and the 
country we were travelling through was the most 
desolate I had yet seen. 

** No sooner had we entered a little into the woods 
than my guide, Paul, showed symptoms of a wish to 
desert his trust. Holding him, however, to his bar- 
gain, he held on till, after half-an-hour’s difficult 
travelling over uneven bridle-paths, we emerged 
from beneath the gloomy shadow of what had seemed 
ceaseless branches, on to the brow of a small hill. 
Here my guide came to a decided halt, 

““* That,’ “he said, pointing to a cluster of slated 
towers, that rose above a group of trees at some 
quarter of a mile distant, ‘is the chateau. I shall go 
back now. May all the blessed saints have monsieur 
in their keeping.’ 

“And, as fearful that I might make some effort to 
detain him, he twisted his pony’s head round in an op- 
posite direction, and digging his spurs into its side, 
set off ata gallop. I continued my route. 

“It was evening, far advanced, when I rode up 
the avenue which led to the closed gates of the 
gloomy home of the Pontarlics. The chateax was an 
immense pile of building, surrounded by a moat. 
The high walls, moss-covered and falling to decay, 
had an air of indescribable desolation. Four great 
towers, whose basements were washed by the green 
stagnant water of the moat, formed the four angles 
of the chateau. In the centre of the building rose a 
kind of belfry, crowned, as usual, by arusty weather- 
cock. 

* Vast and silent, the great house, desolate in its 
gloomy decay, cast a sadness over everything around. 
Not a living teing was to be seen; no noise was 
heard; even the hoot of an owl would have been a 
relief. It was the cold, lugubrious tranquillity of a 
tomb. Ata glance the most careless eye would have 
known it for a house from which the living had de- 
parted. 

‘*T crossed a worm-eaten drawbridge that spanned 
the moat, and leading my horse by the bridle ap- 
proached the great gate. Arusty iron chain com- 
municated with a bell somewhere in the interior, A 
bell that answered my summons in a manner so 
sepulchral, its hoarse tones being taken up and re- 
peated by a hundred echoes in the desolate courts 
and great staircase, that I started at the sounds I had 
evoked. 

“After some minutes’ waiting, a shambling step 
crossed the courtyard, and a small door fashioned in 
one of the great gates creaked back upon its hinges. 
A white-haired old man, in a sort of gardener’s dress, 
peered out at me. He was evidently much surprised 
at seeing a visitor. 





“* What do you want?” 


“Yes, it’s a great family extinct,’ said one; ‘a’ 





‘¢ ¢ To enter the chateau.’ 

*«*Upon what business?’ 

«*¢ Business not to be explained here.’ 

“The old man looked at me still more doubtfally, 

“¢This place is a ruin,’ he said; ‘and those who 
should have tenanted it are alldead. You can have 
nothing to do here, I’m sure.’ 

“He made a motion as to close the door, but I pre- 
vented it with my toot. 

“*T came from Palermo—Palermo, where your 
master died—and my errand is from the dead!’ 

“Without appearing at all astonished, the old man 
—he was eighty if a day—threw wide the door. 

«¢ From the dead to the dead, eh? Such guests 
are welcome here—come in!’ 

“ The courtyard in which I found myself—the old 
porter having tied my horse to a staple, with a prom- 
ise to see him housed by-and-by—was of immense 
extent, and surrounded like a cloister by long gal- 
leries and arcades. 

“ Crossing over the damp and grass-grown stones, 
I followed the aged man into a sort of stone cell or 
lodge, in which a small fire was burning. Crouched 
over the hearth was a woman, wrinkled and hideons. 
This was the porter’s wife—a rheumatic old hag, to 
all appearance as old as himself. Taking a flaring 
oil-lamp from the table, the man held it up 80 as to 
throw the light on my face. e 

“¢ Your business?’ 

*¢T have already told you. I came bere to dis- 
charge @ vow given to the dead. To perform the last 
wish of the Marquis de Pontarlic, who died in Paler- 
mo, in Italy.’ 

‘**¢ What was the vow you made?’ 

*¢To place this weapon—’ and I produced the 
sword—‘ upon the nail beneath the banner of the 
Pontarlics.’ 

‘The old man examined the blade for some mo- 
ments, his wife also bending forward, though without 
sveaking. 

“¢ Yes; that is its place, sure enough. And you 
have brought it here direct from my master’s hand?’ 

**¢T have.’ 

* ¢Beitso! Living or dead, in this house the Pon- 
tarlics make the law. I will conduct you to the 
armory. Thesword wiil be in fitting company there, 
eh?’ 

“This last observation was addressed to the old 
crone, who, her bleared eyes fixed on me, uttered no 
word, but chuckled her approval in a very ghastly 
fashion. 

“We passed out again intothe courtyard. The 
storm that had been so long threatening had now 
burst over the wild and gloomy country. Night was 
fast descending, and black, tempest-laden clouds 
drew rapidly a pall of darkness over the landscape. 
The old porter, as he led the way, said, abruptly, and 
throwing his voice over his shoulder: 

‘** You cannot return through the woods to-night.’ 

‘© ¢ Why not?’ 

“ Your horse is already lame; and without that 
hindrance, to find your way without a guide would 
be impossible.’ 

*©¢Can no guide be found?’ 

‘The old porter laughed. 

*¢ Found! Even in broad daylight few dare ven- 
ture within the shadow of Pontarlic. In such a night 
as this promises to be, the boldest peasant within ten 
miles round wouldo’t walk the Pontarlic woods—no, 
not for a king’s ransom.’ 

**¢Can you give me shelter for the night?’ 

“¢The chateau is a ruin; but the armory is still 
weatherproof. I'll make youa fire there, and you can 
sleep on a couch which must have given rest to tie 
limbs of four generations of Pontarlics.’ 

“« While speaking, we had passed through an arch- 
ed doorway into the interior of the chateau. The 
exterior of this strange place was in a state of com- 
parative conservation, thanks to the thickness and 
solidity of the walls; but it is not possible to give you 
an idea of the dilapidation cf the interior. Floors, 
ceilings, walls, all showed decay, and more than de- 
cay—utter ruin. But few of the windows could 
boast a whole pane of glass, and swarms of bats en- 
tered and waved their leathern wings in the thick 
air of the chambers and corridors. It was the very 
theatre of desolation. And, as we traversed a per- 
fect labyrinth of corridors and staircases, @ chill 
seized upor the blood, and invaded the citadel of the 
heart. 

“As we walked, the old porter explained to me that 
the armory was a large apartment, in which were 
now gathered not only the arms and accoutrements, 
but the portraits of the ancient family of which the 
Marquis Gaston bad been the last male representa- 
tive. In this armory, according to time-honored 
usage, was deposited the sword of each of that lordly 
but lawless race. 

““¢The sword you bring,’ said the old man, as he 
crept up the creaking stairs, ‘has been long waited 
for. They’re an impatient lot, the Pontarlica, and 
many a wakeful night have they cost me by their 
rioting.’ 

“Convinced that the wits of the poor old man were 
a little wandering from solitude and age, I listened 
without reply, till, passing through a long, narrow 
passage, he opened a large iron-bound door, and, 
throwing the light of his lantern before him, said: 

“*'This is the armory.’ 

“The Pontarlic armory was a vast room, still, a8 
the porter had said, in a creditable state of preserva- 
tion. The room was panelled with oak, and in each 
panel was a portrait of some ancient member of the 
Pontarlic family. 

‘“‘While the porter, who—for the storm without 
was rapidly increasing—seemed to havedecided upon 
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BY ISABELLA MI 


Unseen, yet known, belove 
Through correspondence + 

Thy letters to my spirit len 
A wealth of Joy replete. 


As balmy breath from rosy 
Is borne on zephyr wings 

Giving a soothing sense of 
And long departed apring: 


Bo thy sweet missives bring 
An old-time sense of aug) 

That charms, their flowing 
So delicately wrought. 


Although we ‘ve never clas) 
In friendship's mystic tie, 

We've walked on dreamlan 
Together, you and I. 


O friend of mine! be true to 
In all life's changing hour 
And I will twine a wreath fo 
From friendship's fairest f 


The laurel glory-bound I'll » 
Because thou lov'st it wel) 
Forget-me-nots dew-eyed sh 
And sweet their emblems t 


Fair heliotrope with fragran 
Shall mid the others cling, 

And all the gems that life tl) 
Shall be love's offering. 


Accept my wreath, sweet fri 
With emblems true ‘tis wr 
Its fragrance sweet thy hear: 
Love-bound and glory-frau 
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CHAPTER XV! 
A CLOUDED LI 
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A TRIBUTE OF FRIENDSHIP. 
TO MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


eee 
BY ISABELLA MILLER. 





Unseen, yet known, beloved friend, 
Through correspondence sweet, 
Thy letters to my spirit lend 
A wealth of joy replete. 








As balmy breath from rosy bowers 

Is borne on zephyr wings, 
Giving a soothing sense of flowers, 
| And long departed springs, 


So thy sweet missives bring to me 
An old-time sense of aught 

That charms, their flowing tracery 

i So delicately wrought. 


| Although we ‘ve never clasped glad hands 
In friendship’s mystic tie, 
We've walked on dreamland’s sparkling strands 
Together, you and I. 


O friend of mine! be true to me 
In all life’s changing hours, 
And I will twine a wreath for thee 
From friendship's fairest flowers. 


The laurel glory-bound I ‘ll weave 
Because thou lov'st it well, 
Forget-me-nots dew-eyed shall grieve, 
And sweet their emblems tell. 
Fair heliotrope with fragrant bloom 


Shall mid the others cling, 
i And all the gems that life illume 
Shall be love's offering. 


Accept my wreath, sweet friend, so dear, 
With emblems true ‘tis wrought; 

Its fragrance sweet thy heart will cheer, 
Love-bound and glory-fraught. 
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TRAGEDY AT LINDEN=CAR. 


BY RETT WINWOOD. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A CLOUDED LIFE. 


HE setting sun was just streak- 
ing the western sky with its 
crimson bars, as Maud, return- 
ing, walked slowly up the road 
leading to the Grange. The 
birds were singing, and the 
flowers tossing daintily in the 
coy west wind, but she heeded 
them not, unless it,was to think 
what a contrast the bright, glad 
earth presented to her own 
ruined and blasted hopes, and 
all the fond dreams that had 
met with such a sudden and 
cruel death. 

She had nearly reached the 
Grange when she saw Earl 
Devonshire himself, waiting for her a short distance 
ahead. At first she shrank back at the thought of 
meeting him, but soon her pride, and the fixed deter- 
mination that had entered her mind, came to her 
aid, and he!ped to give her strength. 

“1 will have to see him once more—it might as 
well be now as later,” she muttered, with a grim 
smile, ‘All will be over the sooner.” 

After that, she hurried on faster, ss if anxious to 
reach his side. He came down the road to meet her, 
holding out his hand with a smile that was gravely 
tender. 

“Lhave been waiting for you, dear Maud,” he 
said, ‘and am glad you have come at last.” 

She paused beside him, never seeming to notice his 
extended hand. 

“ What do you wish, Mr. Devonshire?” sbe asked, 
quietly. ‘I hope you will make your communication 
brief, as { am in a hurry.” 

“Maud!” 

There was a world of reproach in the tone in which 
he uttered her name. His earnest eyes sought her 
face with a look ot amazement. He to@k a step or 
two nearer. 

‘Maud, what is the matter? What has happened 
to trouble or vex you? Do you know that you were 
hardly civil to me just now?” 

He tried to s.nile, but the attempt was a poor one. 
He saw plainly, from the expression of the girl's face, 
that something unusnal had occurred. Sbe seemed 
suddenly changed in some way—very unlike the ten- 
der, clinging creature he had been wont to meet. 
He tried to take her hand, but she resolutely kept it 
from him. 

“* What do you wish, Mr. Devonshire?” she repeat- 
ed. “I cannot linger long here.” 

He tyrned towards her with a look of keen pain 
upon his face. 














“What is the meaning of this coldness, Maud?” 
he asked, anxiously. ‘ You are not like yourself, to- 
night. You surely have not ceased to love me?” 

“ But I have though,” she answered, meeting bis 
gauze steadily. “I doubt if I ever cared very much 
for you, else I should not find it so easy to cast your 
image from my heart! Now, you are no more to me 
than any other mortal, indeed, rather less than 
most, since I despise and scorn you more heartily 
than any other. Go, now, our engagement is at an 
end! I never wish to look upon your face again.” 

These were wild, foolish words, but they were 
wrung from her in the keen agony of the moment. 
She was hardly conscious, herself, of what she was 
saying. She only felt that she must go maid, if she 
lingered there long beside this man who was still so 
very dear to her, despite all her protestations. 

“There must be some cause for your singular con- 
duct and vehement language,” Ear! said, in a voice 
that was husky, despite every effort. ‘ Will you not 
explain yourself?” 


ed to care for you? We could never be happy to- 
gether. There is another reason, though. Shall I 
tell it to you?’’ 

“ Yes.”’ 

“You have tried to deceive me, for which I both 
detest and scorn you,” and her voice was implacable 
as fate. ‘‘I havo discovered what that woman who 
was most foully poisoned at the Washington House, 
was to you!” 

His face grew white to the very lips. He turned 
from her with a groan. 

‘And you give me up for this!” he cried. “O 
Maud, Maud,I had thought you loved me better! 
Then we must indeed part. God be with you, and 
forgive you, as I do!” 

He did not say another word. He only caught her 
hand, which she was powerless to prevent, and 
wrung it hard, a look of such misery upon his face as 
made hershiver to behold. Then he walked rapidly 
away, leaving her there, as she had asked him to. 

And so it was really over with them. All the ten- 
der meetings and partings, all the sweet hours of 
converse, all the pretty dreams they had had togeth- 
er, all the anxious cares and blissful hopes! She 
realized this with a seuse of keen and voiceless pain. 
And yet, knowing what she did, she would not have 
it otherwise. 

She crept along the road, and up to the Grange, 
the most utterly desolate and wretched creature on 
the whole face of the globe—at least, so she thought. 
She tried to steal in, unnoticed, but Aunt Barbara’s 
quick ear caught the sound of her step, and she 
threw open the parlor door, suddenly, while the poor 
girl was crossing the hall. The parlor was lighted, 
and Mrs. Ingestre and Magdalen were there, as well 
as Miss Dean. The light flared broadly upon Maud’s 
shrinking form. : 

“Why, it is our White Rose, and alone, too,” Aunt 
Barbara exclaimed, in surprise. ‘ Where is Mr. 
Devonshire? He went out to meet you only a short 
time since. Magdalen told him you had gone in the 
direction of,the village. Did you not see him?” 

“Yes. But he did not come on to the house with 
me. I think he has returned to Colonel Floyd's.” 

Maud tried to steady her voice, but it sounded 
harsh and unnatural, despite every effurt. 

“ How very strange! I thought he meant to spend 
the evening, as usual. But come in, child. You 
have been loitering too long in the evening air, and 
have taken cold, I fear. You are really quite 
hoarse.” 

Maud attempted to escape up stairs, but Aunt 
Barbara, in her solicituile, hail taken a step or two 
nearer, and caught sight of the girl’s pallid face. 

‘Mercy! How white you are! What is the mat- 
ter? Are you ill?” 

Mrs. Ingestre now came out, looking anxious and 
uneasy. 

** You are indeed very pale, dear Maud,” she said. 
* Do come in #n} lie down upon the sofa, and I will 
fetch you some tea.” 

Maud shook her head, breaking from them almost 
rudely. 

*O no,” sbe said. 
soon wear away. 


It is only a pain that may 
I would much rather go up to my 


She found it very hard to get away, though, be- 
tween her mother’s solicitude, and Aunt Barbara’s 
officiousness. But she did succeed, at last, in reach- 
ing her chamber, and those listening below heard 
the key click in the lock. She was evidently deter- 
mined to be let alone. 

** What can be the matter, I wonder?” said Mrs. 
Ingestre, returning to the parlor. ‘ Maud is very 
much troubled about something; I can see it in her 
face. It is not physical pain alone that distresses 
her so.” 

Magdalen, who had heard her remark, smiled very 
queerly, for she shrewdly suspected what had occur- 
red. Aunt Barbara, looking at her suddenly, caught 
the smile, and the significant expression of her 
features. 

* You are at the bottom of this, Magdalen Duprez,” 
she exclaimed, regarding the girl suspiciously. ‘* You | 
have been at work at vour despicable double-dealing! 
There bas been a quarrel between Earl and Maud, 
or he would surely bave come back to the Grange 
with her. I could take my oath that it is all your 
fault!’ 

Aunt Barbara’s eves flashe indignantly, for she 
was pretty thorougbly aroused. Magdalen listened 
unmoved, except the air of injured innocence which 
she puton. It was not best to be too resentful in 





Mrs. Ingestre’s presence. 
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‘* What further need, I say, than that I have ceas- 1 


own room, where I can be quiet, and entirely alone.” 


OUR UNION. 


‘“*Why, Barbara, I am really shocked,” said the 
latter lady, reprovingly. ‘* You ought not to attack 
Magialen in that way—it is neither courteous nor 
proper. Iam sure she has had nothing to do with 
Maud’s trouble.” 

Aunt Barbara muttered something to the effect 
that she ‘‘ was not so sure of that,” but very wisely 
suffered the conversation to drop there. She was 
feeling too anxious and worried about Maud to care, 
just then, to cross swords with her old enemy. 

Maud was more like herself the next cay, though 
she went about with a white face and swollen eyes, 
anti no one could help but see that she was feeling 
very miserable. But she very wisely kept her own 
counse!, only saying once to her mother that she had 
‘given Earl Devonshire up, because she did not 
think they were by any means suited to each other.” 
Further than that, no amount of persuasion could 
induce her to disclose. Therefure Mrs. Ingestre and 
Aunt Barbara concluded that she and Ear] had been 
having some idle quarrel, as ail Jovers do, and that 
they would be glad enough to make up again, after 
a day or two had passed in this way. 

Herein they were much mistaken. After a day or 


a reconciliation between the two, matters seemed at 
®@ worse pass than ever, for the news came to the 
Grange that Earl had advertised the house he was 
building for sale, and was going to start for New 
York, the next day, probably not to return. 

Mrs. Ingestre and Aunt Barbara received the in- 
telligence with real dismay and anxiety, they were so 
fearful of its effect upon Maud. But the young girl 
was really relieved. She had entirely given up Earl, 
and could not even hear his name without a shudder. 
His crime had placed an impassable barrier between 
them, and she thought she could forget him sooner, 
if he were away, where she need not fear meeting 
with him every time she stirred away from her own 
home. 

As for Magdalen, she could have raved like a mad 
person, in her unavailing regret and fury. She had 
only meant to part Earl and Maud, and not to drive 
the man she loved so hopelessly, entirely from the 
place. It was better to see him as Maud’s lover 
even, than not to see him atall! She would never 
have thought of aiding Leonard Harding’s plans at 
such a price, and in her first wild despair, she was 
nearly ready to confess all, rather than have Earl 
leave Linden-Car entirely. I think she would have 
done it, too, but for the fear that she would thus de- 
stroy all future hope of ever winning him to her own 
side. 

As it was, she did what any other woman with her 
fierce, unbridled passions might have done, that is, 
she put on her bonnet and shawl within an hour af- 
ter she had heard the news, and went over to Col- 
onel Floyd’s. She was afraid Earl would go away 
without coming to the Grange to see her once more, 
and she was ready to risk anything rather than to 
have that happen Otherwise, Iam sure she would 
have hesitated before taking so imprudent a step. 
Her mad love seemed to make a wreck of judgment 
and reason. 

She had visited with Colonel Floyd’s family several 
times, had even called on Earl once, with Mrs. In- 
gestre and several other ladies. Therefore, she knew 
exactly the location of his room, which was situated 
on the ground floor, looking out upon the garden. 
Now she stole softly along the garden-walks, keep- 
ing herself led from ch 
shrubbery, creeping along like some guilty creature, 
until she had come opposite his windows. They were 
open, and she could see bim sitting by the table, sort- 
ing over some papers that were lying before him. She 
watched ber opportunity, and darted across the 
piazza, and into the room through one of the low 
windows. 

**O Earl,” she cried, ‘“‘is it indeed true that you 
are going away—going to leave Linden-Car forever?” 





and panting. He started up with an exclamation of 
surprise, at the sight of her heated and excited face. 


displeasure in his voice. ‘*‘ How came you here?” 


answered, dropping her eyes in some confusion. 


was afraid you would not come to the Grange to bid 
us all good-by, and that I should not see you very 
soon again.” 


ing suddenly over his face. 

“And so you have stolen in here like some culprit, 
Magdalen! I am surprised at you. 
unwise and imprudent.” 

**O Earl, how could I kelp it?” she cried, utterly 
giving away to her emotions. ‘I believe it made me 
mag to think you were going to leave me, that I 
might never look on your face again! I forgot every- 
thing—prudence, womanly reserve, all—and only re- 
membered how miserable I should be without you! 
O, do not go, Earl! You have been so much to me 





| you up now!” 


in this past year or two! I feel as if I could not give 


She clasped her hands, lifting her pleading eyes to 
his face. There was all the eloquence of a master 
passion in them, but Earl Devonshire seemed un- 
moved, 


You are very | 


two bad gone by, instead of seeing any signs of 


observation by the | en me up—I suppose we shall never be more to each 


She went close up to him, standing there eager | ed that poor, pale face, when we were at the inn, that 


“Why, Magdalen, is it you?” he asked, with some | picture once, but was not aware that you had ever 


‘‘T heard that you were going to leave us,” she anything you have told, however. It is better so, 


**IT | though I hope no one but you ahd Maud will know 
knew that you and Maud had quarrelled, and so I | the truth, juat at present. 


| 


He looked at her rather curiously, a light break- | 
| saying. Was he acknowledging that the murdered 





* Hush, Magdalen!” he said, almost severely. 
“ This is wild talk, and you will yourself be sorry for | 
having said so much. Go back directly, and as you | 
came. Yon are not yourself to-day. When you are 
calmer, you will yourself see the folly of what you 
have done. I am sorry,so sorry that you should have , 
been so weak.” 





There was only cold, stern reproof in his tone—no 
under current of rare tenderners to soothe her per- 
tarbed feelings. She clasped her hands with a ges- 
ture of despair. She was about to speak once more, 
but just then there came a rap upon the door lead- 
ing to the hall. 

Earl looked very much annoyed, but he made a 
gesture of caution to Magdalen, and opened it Just 
far enough to see who wasthere. It was Aunt Bar- 
bara. She had been calling on Mrs. Colone! Floyd, 
and bad stopped at Karl’s door on her way out. Ir- 
deed that had been all her real object in coming over 
—to see Earl. Sbe knew there was some trouble 
between him and Maud, and thought ske might be 
able to settle it, and make her favorite happy once 
more. It was just 'ike the tender-hearted old maid; 
she could not endure to see any one saffer. 

‘Ah, good afternoon, Mr. Devonshire, I am glad 
to see you,” she exclaimed, briskly. ‘Mrs. Floyd 
just told me that you were in, and I could not with- 
stand the temptation of calling at your door. Be- 
sides, I heard that you were going away! It is not 
really so, is it, Mr. Devonshire?” 

“ii is,” he returned briefly, without further ur- 
closing the door. ‘I leave for New York, early 
to-morrow morning.” 

“Tam sorry, very sorry. You must surely come 
over to the Grange before you go. We shall all be 
glad to see you.” 

“ Thank you, but I fear I cannot. My time will be 
pretty well cecupied until I start.” 

‘* But you must come, though. I shall take no 
excuse. If we had not wished you to come, I should 
never have been at the trouble of calling to see you. 
You will excuse the liberty, will you not?” laugh- 
ingly. ‘1t cannot be very improper fur an old lady 
like me!” 

She changed her position just a trifle, enough so 
that she just then caught a glimpse of Magdalen’s 
dress through the hinges. A look of the most utter 
surprise crossed ber face, and her expression chang- 
ed, almost instantly. 

“Ah!” she uttered, in a sharp, significant tone. 
‘Well, good-by, Mr, Devonshire, if I do not see you 
again.” 

She turned away rather abruptly, without even 
offering to shake hands at parting. Her manner had 
altered so suddenly that Earl could not doubt but 
that she had seen Magdalen, and recognized her. He 
felt more than ever regretful over the mad girl's 
visit, and closed the door with a gesture of impa- 
tience. 

“Tam afraid you have worked irreparable injury 
to us both by your folly in coming here, Magdalen,” 
he said, with relentless bluntness. ‘I am sure Miss 
Dean saw you, and if so, she may put avery harsh 
construction on your conduct.” 

Magdalen looked humiliated, and utterly de- 
spondent. 

“I am sorry that I came,” she murmured, regret- 
fuiiy. ‘I will go back at once, before any one else 
finds me here. But do not think too harshly of me, 
Earl. Remember, you are the only real friend I 
have. I should die if you were to desert me entirely.” 

“TI am sure you misjudge Mrs. Ingestre and 
Maud,” he answered, more softly. ‘‘‘They really 
seem to think a great deal of you. It is only your 
' pride that keeps you from secing it. But as for my- 
i self, 1 shall never desert you, Magdalen. You are 
now the best friend I have on earth. Mand has giv- 








other.” 
She could not quite repress the triumphant gleam 
that just then came to her eyes. Her case, then, 
was not as hopeless as she had thought! 
“What can have come between you and Maud?” 
she asked. 
**She has found out what the murdered woman 
was to me,” repressing a shudder. ‘* You must have 
; told her, Magdalen, for I saw that you, too, recogniz- 





mornizg. I cannot understand how you knew the 
real truth, though. I remember that you saw her 


discovered her real history. I do not blame you for 


I ought to have told her 
myself, but dared not.” 

He paused, looking sad and thoughtful. Magda- 
len regarded him with real perplexity. She could 
not understand the meaning of what he had been 


woman had been his wite, or was he not? She was 
about to ask him, but he spoke again, while she was 
yet revolving the query in her mind. 

“You must go now, Magdalen,” he said, holding 
out his hand. “I shall see you again, ere many 
weeks, and will provide a home for you, if you are 
not happy and contented at the Grange. Just now 
I have a task before me, which my duty to the dead 
compels me to perform. When that is done, I shall 
come for you. Farewell, till that time shall arrive.” 

She closed her fingers over bis, almost convulsively, 
and then, not daring to trust herself further, crept 
quickly back through the window, as she had enter- 
ed, and was almost immediately lost to sight among 
the chrubbery in the garden. 

When she reached the Grange, she stole up to her 
Own reom, through one of the side doors, and did 
not descend until summoned to the tea-table, where 
she again met the members of the household. She 
exy ected to hear scmething of her visit from Aunt 
Barbara, but that lady only eyed ber a little severely, 
as she entered the dining room, and supped her tea 
in silence. Magdalen could not tell whether or not 
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she had told Mrs. Ingestre of her having been at 
Colonel Fioyd’s, though she hardly thought she had. 

Before noon the next day, the family at Thorny- 
croft Grange, and all Linden-Car, knew that Earl 
Devonshire had left the village to be absent for an 
indefinite period. 

Affairs often work queerly enough in this world. 
Our hero had hardly been gone a single week, ere 
Leonard Harding had become a frequent and ap- 
parently welcome visitor at the Grange. He was 
cordially received both by Mrs. Ingestre and Maud. 
By the latter, because of the service which she 
thought he had rendered her, in opening her eyes 
to Earl’s true character, and by the former, simply 
because his visits appeared to afford her daughter 
pleasure. He seemed to have changed for the bet- 
ter, acting the part of a tender brother rather than 
a lover, towards Maud, and never persecuting her 
with unwelcome attentions, or even speaking of love. 
In this new phase of his character, he was a really 
agreeable companion, and the young girl began to 
quite prize his visits at last, they did so much to- 
wards helping her to forget the miserable past. 

But this was not all. Earl had scarcely turned his 
back upon Linden-Car, ere the wildest and most 
scandalous reports began to be circulated against 
him. People began to whisper—slyly at first, but 
soon more openly—that he knew more of the 
“strange lady,” as Mrs. Grant was commonly 
designated by the villagers, than he would have 
cared to tell. He had always been quite a favorite 
among them, but this seemed only to aggravate the 
matter, for the whispers finally changed to direct 
accusations as the facts which we have narrated came 
gradually to light, until there was scarce a man, wo- 
man or child in all Linden-Car, who did not believe 
him guilty of poisoning the woman, and only his con- 
tinued absence prevented people from demanding his 
arrest and trial. 

Magdalen watched this course of events with con- 
siderable secret uneasiness. It troubled her not a 
little that Earl was falling into disrepute, and she 
was even fearful that the authorities would take 
measures to have him followed and taken charge of. 
She was utterly at a loss to determine by what means 
suspicion was first excited against him in the public 
mind. She directly accused Leonard Harding more 
than once, but he most strenuously denied having 
had any agency in the matter, and as none of the 
reports could be traced to him, she was torced to be- 
lieve bis assertions. Had it been otherwise, she 
would have turned against him without a moment’s 
hesitation; for with all her taults, Earl’s honor and 
good name were very precious to Magdalen’s heart, 
and not to be trifled with. 

And thus the days sped on at Linden-Car, not 

‘happily and merrily as they had done of old, but 
much more quietly than of late. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
THE SURGEON’S ASSISTANT. 


IT was one of those hot, listless summer days, when 
even insects have a drowsiness in their continual 
drone and humming. Leonard Harding sat in his 
Office, Iclling lazily back in a large arm-chair, a half- 
swile parting his thin lips. It was an unusually 
good-natured smile for him. He had jast been visit- 
ing a patient in the country, and had called at the 
Grange on returning, and been received there with 
unusual graciousness. In this fact lay the whole 
secret of his present good-humor. He thought that 
Maud was beginning to favor him more and more. 

The office-door was wide open, and a man’s shadow 
suddenly fell across the threshold. The surgeon saw 
it, and started upquickly. Jake was away on an er- 
rand, and he knew it must be some visitor. 

Following the shadow, came the most singular- 
looking man he had ever set eyes upon. A tall hat 
encircled by a mourning-hand of tarnished crape, 
surmounted his head. His face below the hat seem- 
ed to be that of a person of fifty or thereabouts—the 
eyebrows were gray and shaggy, bis heavy, unkempt 
beard of the same color, as was also the long hair 
which he wore brushed 80 smooth and sleek behind 
his ears. A pair of green goggles sat astride his nose, 
and nearly concealed a pair of eyes that would other- 
wise have givena keen and determined expression 
to the face. He was dressed throughout in a suit of 
solemn black, though bis rusty coat was an inch too 
short at the waist, and the sleeves two or three inches 
shorter than the arms required. His breeches seem- 
ed to have been made after the same fashion, for they 
were just long enough to leave the ankles anything 
but gracefully displayed, thus giving a ridiculous 
cast to his whole figure. : 

He must have noticed the look of quizzical amaze- 
ment with which Mr. Harding regarded him, though 
he did not seem in the least discemposed, but came 
forward with considerable alacrity, carefully deposit- 
ing the carpet-bag which he carried, in a chair, be- 
fore he spoke. 

“This is Mr. Harding?’’ he begun, in a guttural 
tone, lifting his tall hat with an awkward bow. 

The surgeon nodded. 

**T have heard of you, my dear sir, of course I have 
heard of you! Else why should I be here? A man 
of mark cannot circumscribe his reputation toa given 
limit, if he would.” 

He laughed, adry hack of a laugh, that would have 
made some people disagreeably nervous. 

“ Well, sir, what can I do for you?’’ asked Mr. 
Harding, repressing his surprise at the odd ways of 
this original. 

** You are a surgeon and a chemist, my dear sir?” 


“ I am.” 

**So I have understood. You have chosen noble 
callings, and those befitting an elevated and refined 
soul, my dear sir. Surgery is very good to know, but 
chemistry, sir, chemistry! There is the science to 
make one great and famous. There's nothing like it 
—it is truly wonderful! Even the gods might envy 
aman who is a perfect master of the great science 
of chemistry!” 

“*You know something of it?” asked Mr. Harding, 
smilingly. 

**Tam only an amateur. 
thing more, my dear sir. 


Bat I mean to be some- 
You may say it is late in 


meat, and drink tome. I only wish that I had been 
led to the exhaustless fount of chemical analysis, at 
at an earlier age. I might have made myself famous 
ere this, yes, famous, my dear sir.” 

“ You are quite an enthusiast.” 

“* Who can wonder, when such a limitless field of 
research is opening before me! It is a rapturous 
thought! You must help me—must teach me! Say, 
will you not?” he exclaimed, pulling eagerly at the 
surgeon’s sleeve. ‘‘ Your office is a perfect paradise, 
with all these facilities for experimenting. Let me 
stay with you, my good sir. I can be of use to you 
in many ways. I do not ask pay—money is a dross, 
and as nothing compared with the priceless knowl- 
edge which I seek.” 

It was a singular proposition, and at another time 
Mr. Harding would have ordered the man instantly 
from the room. But he was unusually good-natured 
this summer’s afternoon, as we have said, and there- 
fore uncommonly gracious. 

* But, sir,” he returned, “if you wish to become a 
master of the science, you will find scores of institu- 
tions in the country where you could learn much 
more than you would be able to here.” 

“But you could give me a start, my dear sir, and 
then Ishould be in a condition to go on by myself. 
Such a glorious science! Just try me, sir, I will be 
your servant, your slave! Only give me a chance to 
study my delightful science with you!” 

The surgeon took a moment for reflection. There 
seemed little risk in trying the man, he was so much 
in earnest. There were a thousand ways in which 
he could make him useful. To be sure he had black 
Jake, already, but then it took nearly all the boy’s 
time to runerrands. This man would be able to 
help him in other ways. 

He asked him a good many questions, even had 
him try two or three chemical experiments, to test 
the amount of his knowledge. Everything was sat- 
isfactory, and he soon determined to take this Gideon 
Wells, as the stranger called himself, for an as- 
sistant. 

‘“* Have you settled upon a lodging yet, Mr. Wells?” 
he asked, when everything,else had been arranged 
between them. 

“T have not, my good sir. 
matter of minor importance.” 

The surgeon smiled. _ 

‘Well, never mind,” he said. “I think my house- 
keeper can accommodate you with a room, if you pre- 
fer to remain here.” 

Mr. Wells seemed glad for the privilege, and was 
reiterating his thanks, when they were both startled 
by hearing the clang of the gate at the end of the 
walk. A lady was coming towards the office. Mr. 
Harding recognized her at once. It was Magdalen, 
come to pay him a second visit. She could find very 
few opportunities for private conversation at the 
Grange, and therefore had come again to the office. 


I considered that as a | 


lite to make a beginning, but it will be food, and | 


eyes. But he was soon more composed, and listening 
as intently as before. 

“T thought as much,” was Magdalen’s reply to 
what the surgeon had said. ‘“ You also sent her to 
me, to ask what I knew of Earl and the poisoned 
woman?” 

“Yes. I told you I should, you will remember; or 
rather, asked your help in deceiving her. I must 


was really guilty. That was before so many of the 
facts were generally known. Doctor Andrews sus- 
pected that Earl might have put the strychnia into 
‘the cordial while it was at his office; but at firet he 
was too chicken-hearted to tell of it. I sent Miss 
Maud to him, however, for I knew she would get 
some information there.” 





did not suspect whom she had gone tosee. But the 
time has come when I ought to know the whole truth 
of this matter. I believe you can solve the mystery, 
if you will, Leonard Harding, and I ask you what 
was Earl’s real relation to Mrs. Grant? There cer- 
tainly was some connettion between them, but I 
cannot, will not believe that she was his wife, and he 
is guilty of her death!” 

The surgeon turned pale. 

** It is a disagreeable subject to converse upon,” he 
cried, hastily. ‘Let us say no more about it. I 
know something of the truth, but I do most solemnly 
assure you that a part is as complete a mystery to 
myself as to you. I have vainly puzzled my brain 
over it.” 

Magdalen saw that he was really in earnest. It 
was some moments ere she spoke again. 

“I am very sorry that people are beginning to sus- 
pect Earl,” she said, at last. ‘“ You must help me to 
clear his name from all reproach; otherwise, I shall 
have nothing further to do with your schemes. I 
can depend upon you?” 

She eyed him resolutely. He quailed under her 
steady gaze, and writhed uneasily. 

“Yes, Magdalen,” he returned, finally. ‘Help 
me to win Maud, and the very day that makes her 
my wife, I will put the proofs of Devonshire’s inno- 
cence into your hands. When Maud is once bound 
to me, it will be safe to let her know her former lover 
was not a guilty man!” 

“You have the proofs, then?” asked Magdalen, 
eagerly. 

“I did not say that,” smiling shrewdly; “ but they 
are where I can make them available at any mo- 
ment. I do not mind confessing so much to you.” 

“‘Then for Heaven’s sake hurry your wooing with 
my dainty Maud! I cannot endure this waiting! 
You might as well strike while the iron is hot. Your 
charmer would marry you now, while smarting un- 
der a sense of Earl’s wickedness and injustice towards 
her, sooner than at any other time. I am sure there 
is no need for further delay. You have played the 
part of disinterested friend to perfection, and now I 
think she would be ready to listen to your suit.” 

The surgeon gave a start of glad surprise. 

“I will act on your advice,” he said, with sudden 
eagerness. ‘‘ You are right; she will hardly refuse 
me now, after all I have done for her. £ have paid 
too heavy a price to lose her. But I must go at my 
wooing moderately. I will write to her and to Mrs. 
Ingestre this very night. That will be a better course 
than to see them personally.” 

These two arch plotters had very much more tosay 
to each other; but Gideon Wells appeared to have 
heard enough to suit bis purpose, for he now stole 
softly away from the door, with a grim smile upon 





* Go right in and get some dinner, Mr. Wells,” the 
surgeon said, hastily. ‘ You will feel better dispos- 
ed for work, after a good meal. Tell Mrs. Brown | 
that Isent you. This is the way, by that side door, ; 
and through the passage. Take your time at the | 
table. There is no need to hurry.” 

Mr. Wells caught up his carpet-bag, and dodged ; 
out, with another of his awkward bows. But he by | 
no means followed to the letter the instructions which 
he had received, as Jake would have done in his 
place. Instead, he paused at the passage-voor, with 
his ear to the key-hole, quietly listening. Surely the 
surgeon had found a singular assistant, and one in 
whom the bump of inquisitiveness was very thorough- 
ly developed! 

Meanwhile, Magdalen bad entered the office. Mr. 
Harding received her with a not over-pleasant ex- 
pression upon his face. 

‘‘ Why have you come to-day?” he asked, rather 

coldly, as he placed her a chair. 
“One would naturally conclude it was because I 
wished to see you,” she returned, with provoking 
indifference. ‘What else could have caused me to 
take this long walk?” 

“T was at the Grange only a short time since. 
Why did you not communicate with me there?” 

** You know very well there was no opportunity. 
It would be fatal to our interests to have them sus- 
pect anything, and Aunt Barbara’s senses are pre- 
ternaturally keen, as you are well aware.”’ 

* Well, what can I do for you?” 

“Tn the first place, wish to know how much you 
have told Maud concerning Earl Devonshire and that 
Mrs. Grant. I could only conjecture, and have 
never found a fitting opportunity to ask you, before.” 

‘* How much have I told her? The whole truth, 
of course; that the woman called Mrs Grant was 
Earl’s wife, and that he murdered her because he 
was determined to marry Miss Maud herself!”’ 

Gideon Wells, listening in the passage, had heard 
every word of this speech, and now started so vi- 





olently that be came near betraying himself. He 
clenched his hands, and a queer look came into his 





his lips, and went to order the dinner which he had 
been told to do. 

When he returned to the office, an hour later, Mr. 
Harding was alone, and busy in sorting over some 
papers in his private secretary, which stood at one 
end of the apartment. He seemed somewhat an- 
noyed at his assistant’s sudden appearance, and in 
his contusion, dropped a letter from the bundle of 
documents which he held in one hand. Mr. Wells 
stepped briskly forward and picked it up, giving it to 
the surgeon. The face of the latter blanched in spite 
of every effort, as he took it, for it was the letter 
which Jake had brought in to him on that memorable 
Tuesday .afternoon when Magdalen Duprez had 
visited bis office for the first time! 

Was it the result of his guilty fears, or did he in- 
deed hear a smothered exclamation from Mr. Wells, 
as he picked up the letter? He turned, eyeing him 
keenly; but his assistant had already taken up a 
scientific treatise which lay on the table, and only 
seemed bent on mastering its contents. 

Several times after that, be found himself carefully 
scrutinizing Mr Wells’s face and figure, as if some- 
thing about one or the other had suddenly struck 
him as being familiar. Could it be possible that he 
had ever seen him previous to his coming there that 
day? It seemed very unlikely, as his was a physiog- 
nomy one would not be apt to forget, or find difficulty 
in locating. 

However, Mr. Harding did not have long in which 
to revolve these thoughts in his mimi, for he was 
soon called out to attend a patient. He left Mr. 
Wells in the office, telling him to make himself at 
home, and as comfortable as might be, seeing it was 
his first day there. The new assistant assured him 
that he should do so, declaring nothing would suit 
him better than to be left to “delve in the scientific 
truths of the treatise which he had found.” 

However, the door had hardly closed upon the 
surgeon, ere this enthusiastic chemist had crossed 
tbe room to the secretary, and was busy in stealthily 
taking impressions of the locks in some soft wax, 
with which he seemed to have purposely provided 


have some way of convincing her that Devonshire | 


| done for many @ day. 
“ Yes, she did call on him, though at the time I | 


| himself. Verily Mr. Harding would not have been 
overmuch pleased, could he have seen his worthy 
assistant just then! 

Later, near evening, he set out as if for a purpose. 
less walk, bat went directly to the office of Doctor 
Andrews, when sure that no one was watching his 
movements. At first, the physician received him as 
an utter stranger; but a few whispered words on 
Mr. Wells’s part called forth an exclamation of un- 
bounded surprise from the good doctor, who then 
hastily conducted him to an inner room, where they 
could converse without any risk of being surprised 
or overheard. 

When they came out, after the lapse of half an 
honr, Doctor Andrews looked happier than he had 
He shook hands with Mr. 
Wells at parting, saying, earnestly: 

** May Goi bless and help you, my friend!” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 


Mr. HARDING was not one to hesitate long, having 
once made up his mind to a particular course of 
action. Therefore, late in the evening of the same 
day of Magdalen’s visit, having dismissed Mr. Wells 
and black Jake for the night, he set about composing 
the two epistles which were to inform Maud and Mrs, 
Ingestre that he bad not, as yet, relinquished all 
hopes of securing the hand of the former. When 
finished, the letters were really miracles of artistic 
execution, so full were they of manly reticence, ten- 
der compassion, and lover-like eagerness, tempered 
by the remembrance of the trials through which the 
girl had just passed. Their delicacy was enough to 
have touched a heart of stone! They were a master- 
stroke on the surgeon’s part. 

- They were not sent over to the Grange until the 
next day. Magdalen was at the window in her own 
room, and saw the post-boy when he approached the 
house, and immediately suspected what was bis 
errand there, Mr. Harding had certainly written, as 
he had assured her he should. 

Mrs. Ingestre, Aunt Barbara and Maud were a!l 
in the dressing-room of the former—she had heard 
them go in some time before. She determined to 
know in what manner the letters were received, and 
80, after a few moments, stole across the hall, and 
into one of the spare chambers which communicated 
with Mrs, Ingestre’s room through a small closet 
Into this closet she stealthily crept, and prepared to 
listen. She had made use of it more than once, on 
former occasions. 

They had apparently just finished the perusal of 
the letters, for Mrs. Ingestre was saying, in the ten- 
derest and most solicitous of tones: 

“T think I can guess the tenor of the letter which 
you bave just received, dear Maud. It is from Mr. 
Harding?” . 

“Yes, mamma,” returned the young girl. 

“He has renewed his propositions tor your hand. 
Such haste seems almost indecorous; but he pleads 
his cause in such a humble, deprecating way, that I 
am inclined to overlook it. What have you to say to 
his suit, my daughter?” 

“T have no love to give him, mamma,” her tone 
very sad. ‘‘ I like him much better asa friend than 
@ suitor.” 

“Poor child! I do not doubt it. But your happi- 
ness is all’I seek. Mr. Harding has been a good 
friend to you, of late, and has shown himself a really 
generous and noble man. But you must answer 
him according to the dictates of your own heart.” 

“T admire him much more than I did at one time; 
but I do not think I willever marry. No new love 
can ever spring ont of the ashes of the old.”’ 

“Tt is very foolish of you to say that, child,” ex- 
claimed Aunt Barbara, now making herself heard. 
“You ought not to close your heart against the ten- 
der passion, just because one lover has been provén a 
villain. Though for my part, I can’t say that 1 
believe Leonard Harding is a whit better man than 
Ear! Devonshire. Magdalen Duprez had them both 
under her thumb, according to my view of the case!” 
“What do you mean, Barbara?” asked Mrs. In- 
gestre, in some surprise. 

“Just what I say. I have not been blind to all 
the winks, and blinks, and nods that have passed 
between her and Leonard Harding, if you have. I 
tell yon there is some secret understanding between 
those two. Only yesterday afternoon, I saw her 
stealing into his office as slyly as any thief! She 
went there for no good purpose, I can tell you that!” 
“T think you misjudge Magdalen. You do not like 
her, and therefore put the worst possible construction 
upon her actions.” 

“No, I do not like her, and have always told you 
so. You have been nourishing a viper ever since she 
came here. She has already stung our poor Maud 
nearly to her death, and there is no telling where 
she will st short of her wickedness. Somehow, I 
think there would have been no trouble but for her. 
I have never told you before, but she visited Earl, 
secretlv, in his room, the day before he left Linden- 
Car. No respectable young lady would ever have 
been guilty of such folly. I was over to Colonel 
Floyd’s, and saw her there.” 

Mrs Ingestre gave vent to an exclamation of sur- 
prise, while Magdalen, in ber hiding-place, ground 
her teeth in rage and fury, muttering fiercely to 
herself: 

“The miserable Witch of Endor! 1 could tear out 
her prying eyes with a right good-will! She has 
seen entirely too much.” 





“Yes,” Aunt Barbara resumed, “ she was there, 
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and unbeknown to any member of the family, I um 
sure. No doubt she was putting Earl up to some 
fresh deed of wickedness. O Esther, I hope you will 
be warned in time! She isa vile creature, and the 
sooner you are rid of ber, the better it will be for us 
all!” 

Magdalen again writhed in agony, very near the 
point of explosion. She waited eagerly for Mrs. In- 
gestre’s reply; but there was an interruption to the 
conversation, just then. A servant came to say that 
Doctor Andrews was in the library, and wished a 
private interview with the mistress of the Grange. 

Mrs. Ingestre at once went below. Magdalen was 
utterly at a loss to know why the physician could be 
desirous of having the interview private. She stole 
down stairs, and tried to listen at the library door, 
but could only hear the low murmur of voices within, 
and she dared not retain her position long, for fear of 
being surprised. She was painfully curious and un- 
easy, but could not gain the slightest clue to the 
purport of the visit. 

When Mrs. Ingestre re-entered her dressing-room, 
half an hour later, her countenance was fairly radi- 
ant with pleasure, though of course Magdalen could 
not see as much from her position in the closet, which 
she had again taken, hoping to hear something 
further. However, even she could not belp but no- 
tice the exultant joy that throbbed in the mother’s 
voice, as she exclaimed: 

‘“*My darling Maud, Doctor Andrews’s opportune 
visit has spared us a present decision in Mr. Hard- 
ing’s case. With your consent, I will answer both 
his letters. Iam guing to invite him here to-morrow 
night, when matters may be arranged as our best 
judgment shall indicate.” 

She sat down to her writing-desk, dashing off a 
few hasty lines; then, after looking them carefully 
over, she read aloud as follows: 


. 


“Mr. HARDING:—Your letters have been re- 
ceived, and duly considered. In a matter of such 
importance, we require time for careful deliberation. 
Will you call at Tuornycroft Grange to-morrow even- 
ing, at seven o’clock, and learn our decision? 

“ Respectiully, Mrs. E. INGESTRE.” 


Mamma,” exclaimed Maud, as her mother fin- 
ished reading, ‘‘you surely have not meant to give 
him any encouragement?” 

Mrs. Ingestre smiled rather queerly, but would 
answer no questions. Therefore Magdalen was com- 
pelled to go back to her room without having learned 
anything further. She was completely baffled, at 
last. Events were taking a turn which she was far 
from comprehending. When she again met Mrs. 
Ingestre and Maud, there was a cold constraint in 
their manner towards herself, especially in that of 
the former. This alone was sufficient to fill her mind 
with nameless forebodings. She was dreading, she 
scarcely knew what. She would have been glad to 
seek Mr. Harding and again confer with him, but 
she dared not. Aunt Barbara kept as close a watch 
over her actions as any old duenna could have done! 

As for the surgeon himself, he was somewhat sur- 
prised at the tenor of the note which he received 
from Mrs. Ingestre during the afternoon. However, 
he did not borrow much trouble over the matter. 
The fact that he had been invited to the Grange 
yielded him very good grounds for expecting his suit 
would be favorably entertained. To tell the truth, 
he was becoming too thoroughly puzzled over the 
oddness and the familiar air of his new assistant to 
think of much else. He had begun to wish that he 
had not been so fast to engage him, coming to him as 
he had done. Of course, though harassed by other 
cares, he looked forward to the evening of the next 
day with any amount of eager anticipation. 





CHAPTER XIX. 
ALL THINGS MADE CLEAR. 


THE listless hours of the long summer’s day that 
followed dragged slowly enough; but when seven 
o’clock came around, Leonard Harding was punctual 
to the moment, and stood on the steps at Thornycroft 
Grange, dressed with the most fastidious care. He 
was immediately ushered into the well-lighted draw- 
ing-roow, where, to his surprise and secret uneasi- 
ness, he found quite a motley group already 
assembled. : 

Mrs. Ingestre stood near the door, to receive him; 
Maud and Aunt Barbara were a little further along, 
while Magdaten was croucbing near one of the win- 
dows, glancing about her with an anxious, half-scared 
look in her eyes, as if fearful of coming trouble. The 
surgeon’s feelings partook of the same nature, when 
he saw who was present, besides these four. 

Doctor Andrews was there, bland and smiling, as 
if enjoying himself hugely. Doctor Rynd was also 
present, as was Mr. Read, Mr. and Mrs. Colonel 
Floyd, Dame Alden and her husband, and Mrs. Dea- 
con Jones. Every countenance wore a slightly puz- 
zled expression, with the exception of Doctor An- 
drews’s and Mrs. Ingestre’s. It was evident that 
they alone knew why this company had been 
collected. 

The surgeon was secretly uneasy, as we have said; 
but he seemed determined to put a bold face upon 
the matter, for he came forward, outwardly calm and 
composed, after the first start of surprise, greeting 
those about him with cool, affable assurance. 

He had barely found a seat, when the doorbell 
again sounded, and this time who should be admitted 
but Mr. Gideon Wells. He came forward, bowing to 
Mrs. Ingestre after his old awkward fashion. Mr. 
Harding could not quite repress bis surprise, but 





jumped suddenly to his feet, catching his assistant 
by the arm, as he approached. 

“Why are you here, Mr. Wells?” he asked, exci- 
tedly. ‘‘ Have any of my patients sent for me?” 
quietly. ‘I came because our worthy hostess was 80 | 
very kind as to send me an invitation. I do not 
mind leaving my beloved chemicals for one evening, 
you know.” 

At this moment, Doctor Andrews stepped towards 
the centre of the room, and suddenly spoke, address- 
ing those assembled. 

“My friends,” he began, ‘I see plainly, from your 
faces, how surprised you all are at having been sum- 
moned here in this way. But it was at my sugges- 
tion that Mrs. Ingestre invited you. I wished to see 
justice done to one who has been most foully wronged. 
I was also desirous of clearing up a mystery that has 
troubled many besides ourselves, of late. I allude to 
the poisoning of the woman known as Mrs. Grant, at 
the Washington House!” 

A murmur of intense excitement ran through the 
room. Mr. Harding held his position, but his face 
had blanched to the pallor of death. 

** Since Earl Devonshire’s departure from our vil- 
lage,” the physician resumed, ‘‘ everything has been 
done that could be to brand him with this dastardly 
crime. You have nearly all thought him guilty. 
Pretended proof has been whispered about, but it 
was as fallacious and base as the nature of him who 
originated it. Earl, come forward and prove your 
innocence!” ; 

Mr. Wells stepped towards the centre of the room. 
With a quick movement, goggles, wig and false 
beard were thrown aside, and there, beneath the 
brown stain and well-painted wrinkles that were still 
left upon his face, were to be seen the well-known 
features of Earl Devonshire. All cried out in amaze- 
ment, while the surgeon ground his teeth in baffled 
fury. . 

** Yes, my friends,” said our hero, in a clear, ring- 
ing tone, ‘‘I am indeed Earl Devonshire, though I 
have been playing at a masquerade for the past few 
days. I had an end to work out, but it is accom- 
plished, thank God! That is why I left you so sud- 
denly, and gave cut word I was going to New York. 
I was determined to avenge the death of Mrs. Grant, 
by bringing the murderer to justice. I went away, 
never once suspecting that I should myself be charged 
with the dreadfuldeed. At the time, I had told no 
one of my object, lest I should be foiled in my at- 
tempt, and the ends of justice be defeated. But the 
time has at last come When I may speak out, and let 
the whole truth be known. The real murderer 
stands among you, in the person of Leonard Harding!” 

** It is a lie—an infamous slander!” cried the sur- 
geon, leaping to bis feet, and foaming with rage. “TI 

defy you to bring forward proofs of what you have 
said!” 

“ They shall be furnished in good time,” calmly 
returned our hero, sternly facing the infuriated man. 
‘¢ You must remember that I have spent two or three 
days in your office, and that your private papers are 
kept in the secretary there! Of course I have not 
hesitated to examine them. Your career of crime is 
nearly run. And furthermore, I have abundance of 
proof to show that the woman you murdered was 
your own wife!” 

The surgeon cowed like a whipped cur. He saw 
that all was up with him. Maud Ingestre stepped 
forward, grasping Earl’s arfp. 

‘OQ Earl,” she cried, “that man and Magdalen 
tried to make me believe that you were Mrs. Grant’s 
husband, and tbat you murdered her! What was 
she to you? Will you not tell me?” 

“Yes,” repeated the surgeon, with a villanous 
smile, ‘‘ what was she to you? That is a question 
which even I could not settle to my satisfaction. She 
was your paramour, no doubt. A pretty wife for me 
to have claimed, was she not?” 

“Spare your insinuations—they cannot hurt me,” 
Earl answered. ‘Neither will they reflect on the 
dead, when the truth is known. That woman was 
my sister!’ 

Every one was astonished at this announcement, 
even Mr. Harding. This was the first he had known 
of the real connection between these two. He had 
mistrusted a thousand things, but nothing like this. 
Maud clung to Earl, breaking into reproachful sobs 
at the thought that she should have wronged him so 
by her suspicions. 

Yes, she was wy sister,” he resumed, after a 
pause. ‘* We were orphans, and had been left in the 
charge of an uncle on my mother’s side. My sister 
Emily was older than myself.. While I was at col- 
lege, my uncle, a rich but very avaricious man, at- 
tempted to marry her to a wealthy banker old enough 
to have been her father. She refused, but he still 
persisted, and finally, as I have since discovered, 
brought her a letter purporting to have come !rom 
myself, in which I sanctioned the match, and urged 
her to wed the banker without delay, if she wished 
to retain my-brotherly affection and approval. 

“This was too much. She saw herself beset on all 
sides, and finally fled from my uncle’s house, leaving 
no clue to her destination. She went toa distant 
country village; and it was there, while laboring as 
the village schoolmistress, that she met Mr. Harding. 
He was spending a summer in the country, to recruit 
from the debaucheries of a winter in town. He was 
there under an assumed name, that of Giles 
Raynham. 

“In the village, my sister was only known as 
Emily Lee. She never told her true name, lest some 
old friend should bear of it, and find her out. Mr. 
Harding soon taught her to love him with a devotion 





rare even ina woman; but I have reason totbink that 


not even to him did she ever confess the true secret 
of her birth. She thought I had turned against her, 


| just as our uncle bad done, and she was determined 
“No one, my dear sir,” returned the assistant,' to have no further intercourse with either of us. 


That is why she persisted in keeping her secret, no 
doubt. 

“After a little, Mr. Harding took her to the nearest 
city, and married her there. I think he must have 
loved her then, for he was married under his true 
name, Leonard Harding, as I have learned from con- 
sulting this marriage certificate, which I found, 
among many other papers, in his desk. After that, 
I have been able to gaiu but little clue to their 
movements until they came here to Linden-Car, 
though I think he shamefully abused her, after a 
year or two, and finally deserted her. 

“As for myself, when 1 learned of my sister’s flight, 
I made every possible exertion to discover her hiding- 
place; but for a long time my efforts were without 
avail. When I at last learned the name of the village 
to which she had first flown, I hastened there with- 
out delay. But she was already gone, no one knew 
whither, and the most scandalous reports were being 
circulated concerning her and this Giles Raynham, 
as the villagers called him, From their stories, I 
could not doubt that she was a wronged and ruined 
girl; and from that moment I ceased to look for her, 
or to regard her as my sister. This is the reason 
why, when you saw her picture on one occasion,” 
turning to Magdalen as he spoke, ‘‘ I did not tell you 
whose it really was, though it appears that you must 
have subsequently learned. And this, dear Maud,” 
addressing our heroine, ‘‘is what I thought you 
meant when you told me you had discovered what 
the murdered woman was to me. I thought you had 
found out she was my sister, and a betrayed woman, 
and your Ingestre pride had taken alarm at the 
thought of the disgrace. How sadly we have mis- 
judged each other, darling!” 

Maud nestled closer to him, hiding her face upon 
his shoulder. Finally he resumed: ; 

“At last my sister came here, and was taken sick 
at the Washington House; but I had no suspicion of 
her identity until that morning when Mand, Mag- 
dalen and myself called to look upon her dead body. 
I will not attempt to tell you how terribly I was 
shocked and surprised at the discovery which I then 
and there made. I only wonder that I had not be- 
trayed everything, in my first bitter grief. But 
somehow, the idea seemed to possess me, all at once, 
that I must discover the murderer, and bring him to 
justice; and in order to succeed in my object, it 
would be necessary to preserve an unbroken silence 
respecting my own relationship towards her. That 
thought helped to calm me. The reading of the let- 
ter which had been found only confirmed me in my 
purpose, for I thought even then I had found a clue 
—that Leonard Harding answered the description 
given by the villagers of Giles Raynham, and was in 
all probability the guilty man. I determined to 
learn the real truth. 

“However, 1 knew I had a wily person to deal 
with, and therefore went carefully at work, that he 
need suspect nothing. I remained about for a few 
days, but could learn nothing new, thongh I con- 
vince1 myself, from a conversation held with Dame 
Alden, that Mr. Harding bad found abundant oppor- 
tunity to drop the poison into the cordial when he 
had visited my sister’s room, while she was still 
sleeping, that Tuesday afternoon before she died. I 
felt that my only hope was in getting into his office, 
and searching his effects. To do this, I pretended to 
go to New York, and after a week or two, again made 
my appearance, in the character of Gideon Wells. 
But I have succeeded in my object. I have found 
the paper from which he took the strychnia; I have 
also in my-possession his marriage certificate, and the 
letter which my sister wrote him from the Washing- 
ton House. It is precise'y like the fragment found 
under her pillow, with the addition of a few more 
words ” 

He took from his pocket the identical letter over 
which the surgeon had been so much disturbed at 
the time of Magdalen’s first visit to his office. It was 
examined by Doctor Rynd and several others, and 
found to be, as Earl had said, a fac simile of the 
fragment taken from under the woman’s pillow. 
The conclusion was as follows: 


‘‘Tam at the Washington House, dear Leonard, 
and am known as Mrs, Grant. My landlady says 
that 1 really require a physician, and you can attend 
me in that capacity without having our secret dis- 
covered, if you do not wish people here to know that 
Iam your wife. I do entreat of you to come. 

“Lovingly, yourown EmMILy.” 


When the letter had been examined and comment- 
ed on by nearly all in the room, Ear! finally resumed, 
in conclusion: 

“T am very thankful to know that my sister was 
not the guilty creature I, as well as the villagers 
among whom she had first taken refuge, thought her, 
until the recent discoveries which I have made. She 
was Leonard Harding’s lawfully wedded wife, and as 
such was to be pitied, and not blamed, for she loved 
him not wisely, but too well. May she rest in peace!” 

He covered his face to conceal an emotion he could 
not quite repress, fur he had loved his sister, and 
sincerely mourned her sad fate. Dame Alden, who 
had been watching events with open-eyed astonish- 
ment, now turned to Mrs. Deacon Jones, whispering: 

“]T knowd all the time Earl Devonshire must be 
some relashun of that poor dead woman’s. But I 





never thought he murdered her. Lawks, no Indeed! 
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Taint like Earl, not one bit; but I’m not a particle 
surprised to hear that Leonard Harding «id it, 
though. I allus said he wasn’t any better than he 
should be!” 

As for the surgeon himself, when Earl had conclu- 
ded this recital, he sat glaring from one to another in 
a sort of fierce, fiery despair. He read suspicion and 
horrified disgust in every averted eye. He realized 
that he had indeed played his last card and lost, and 
now only ruin and disgrace confronted him. 

He turned for one glance at Maud. She and Farl 
were still standing close together, her head on his 
shoulder, bis fond arms folding about her. This was 
the woman for whom be had risked so much—had 
even stained his soul with the most feartul of crimes 
to possess; and now she was lost to him forever, was 
resting in another’s arms! The sight was too much 
for him, and with a cry of thrilling anguish, he sud- 
denly darted through one of the open windows, ere 
any one could mistrust his intention, and sped madly 
down the garden walk. 

Most of the men started immediately in pursuit; 
and so the little company was broken up in confusion, 
until there was no one left at the Grange besides the 
family, except Earl and Magdalen Duprez. 

Magdalen was completely humbled and broken 
down. The utter failure of her schemes had subdued 
her proud haughtiness, and she confessed the whole 
truth with many bitter tears, and passionate entrea- 
ties for forgiveness. She became a better and a no- 
bler woman for the experience through which she 
had passed. 

Those who had started in pursuit of Leonard Hard- 
ing eventually found him in his office, sitting in an 
arm-chuir by the secretary, his face dropped into his 
hands. They went forward, raising his head almost 
roughly, but immediately dropped it again, with ex- 
clawations of surprise. He was dead! A felon’s 
doom had seemed too awful, and so he had taken his 
own miserable life. 

And this is how the sad tragedy at Linden-Car had 
ended! 


+: > 





DIDN’T THINK. 

Opening the door of a friend’s house one day, I 
made my way through the entry to the small back 
court, where Ned, the only son, was crying bitterly. 

‘*Ah, Ned, what is the matter?” 

‘‘ Mother wont let me go fishing. Harry and Tom 
are going to the harbor, and I want to go.” Here 
Ned kicked his toes angrily against the post, to the 
great damage of his new boots. 


spaniel came bounding up the garden walk. 

‘¢ It is mine,” cried Ned, in an altered tone. ‘ Did 
you not know I had one?” 

‘No indeed. What a fine little fellow! Where 
did you get him, Ned?” 

“Father bought him for me. He is so knowing, 
and I teach him many things. See him find my 
knife.” And Ned, wiping away his tears, threw his 
knife into theclover. ‘‘ There, Wag,” said he, ‘‘now 
go and find my knife.” 

Wag plunged into the grass, and after a great deal 
of selling and wagging, he came triumphantly 
forth, and brought the knife to his young master. 

‘Give it to him,” said Ned, pointing tome. And 
Wag laid it at my feet. 

“This is a knife worth having,” said I; “four 
blades.”” 

‘Tis a real good one,” said Ned. “ Father gave 
it to me on my birthday; and he gave me a splendid 
box of tools, too.” Ned looked up brightly, and for- 
got his crying. 

“Let me think,” eaid I. 
you hurt your foot so with?” 

“Ono,” cried Ned, ‘that was done-with an axe; 
“but lve got well now.” . 

‘*T was afraid you would be laid up all the spring.” 

“Well, it was mother’s nursing, the doctor says. 
Mother and father took very great care of me. It 
was lonely staying in the house so; but mother ured 
to leave her work and read to me, and father often 
stayed with me.” 

**T should think you had very kind parents, Ned.” 
The boy looked down on the floor, and a slight pout 
puckered his lip. ‘I suppose there are none who 
have your interest and happiness so much at heart.” 

“ But [I want to go fishing,” muttered Ned. 

“And can’t you trust them, Ned, and willingly 
agree to their wishes? You may not, indeed, know 
the reason why they object to your going; but, trom 
all your experience of their kindness and wisdom, are 
you not sure that they would not cross your wishes 
without good reason for doing so? And surrounded 
as you are with so many proofs of their love, will you 
sit there and murmur and cry, and fill your heart 
with angry and stubborn thoughts towards them, 
because of this one little denial of your wants? Is 
not this a poor and ungrateful return for all their 
kindness? It is little enough that a child can do for 
a parent, but that little he ought to do most cheer- 
fully. I suppose the best. return a child can make to 
parents is a cheerful obedience. How small that 
seems! And will you grudge giving that, Ned?” 

Ned luoked sober. Tears started in his eyes. 

“O sir,” said he, humbly, “I didn’t think of it.” 

“ Didn’t think ” is at the bottom of a great deal of 
our ingratitude and murmuring against both our 
earthly parents and our Father who is in heaven. 


“ Was it this knife that 





Those who have been bad, their own infelicity pre- 
cipitates their fate; if good, their merits have been 





their ruin. 
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“‘ Whose little dog is this?” I asked, as a brown’ 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
BEYOND THE RIVER. 


BY MAUD MEREDITH. 


ees 


I leok beyond the river broad and free, 
And rising in unbroken lines, 

Like mighty hosts of armed men, I see 
The solemn, spectral pines. 


Year after year the roses bud and blow, 
And still upon the river's banks 

Loyal they stand, in spite of frost and snow, 
And all unthinned their ranks. 


I see their neighbors leafless stand a-cold 
And shivering; the wind and rain 

Drive furious through their branches gnarled and old, 
And shriek in direst pain. 


Not always stood they leafless, gaunt and bare, 
Rude-rocked and swayed by every wind— 

Most generous of her gifts was Summer fair, 
And Autumn not less kind. 


They had their little day of triumph sweet, 
And waved in fullness of their pride; 

But warriors these, in mail complete, 
Guarding the river's side. 


I watch the summer's roses bud and blow, 
But still in grand, unbroken lines, 

Loyal, in spite of whitening frost and snow, 
The army of the pines. 
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ONE OF THE FAMILY. 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 
SELINA’S HOUR OF TRIUMPH. 


Ir, after the el t of their *s daughter, 
the death of their squire’s son, and the suicide of 
their squire, the good folks of Sandalthwaite had any 
capacity for astonishment rewaining to them, a car- 
riage-and-four dashing through their village would 
certainly have evoked it. And such a phenomenon 
did take place, upon the very day when Ernest 
Woodford was laid in the little churchyard, and al- 
most at the very hour. When, indeed, the little party 
of mourners returned to the Hall, after having 
attended his obsequies, they found the said carriage 
at the door. The visitors it had brought had already 
established themselves in the dining-room; and when 
Mrs. Woodford, assisted on either side by Valentine 


fen fet 





_ and Evelyn, tottered feebly into that apartment, she 


found herself face to face with Selina Murphy and 
her son. The two women had not met for upwards 
of a quarter of a century; but time, that sunders 
friendship, and saps love itself, often only improves 
hatred, like good wine; and so it was in this case. 
At the sight of her ancient enemy, the widow with- 
drew her arms from their supports, walked with 
painful steadiness (like one overcome with wine, and 
anxious to conceal his condition) to the nearest chair, 
and sat down with her face to the foe. Mrs. Murphy, 
in a green gown, which did not become her complex- 
ion so completely as it exhibited ber contempt for the 
memory of the deceased squire, remained standing, 
with her back to the fireplace, and one hand upon 
the shoulder of her Woody, in a classical attitude. 
Valentine and Evelyn ranged themselves by Mrs. 
Woodford’s chair; Mary Ripson and some of the do- 
mestics stood, hesitating between their respect for 
their superiors and their desire to witness the im- 
pending scene, outside the open door. 

**Come in—come in, all of you!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Murpby, imperiously. ‘And you, you lying cheat” 
(this compliment was addressed to the housekeeper), 
‘above all, for what I have to say is no secret.” 

* Pardon me, madam,” observed Valentine, grave- 
ly; ‘‘ but I think you can hardly have been aware of 
what has recently happened iu this house, and par- 
ticularly of the sad nature of the transaction in wh:ch 
we have just been engaged.” 

“T am quite aware of it, Mr. Blake,” returned the 
lady, haughtily; ‘and I would recommend you to 
mind your own business—if, indeed, you have any 
business here at all, now that the brat of that infamous 
hussy ” (here, by a short, sharp nod, which seemed to 
say, ‘‘Z understand you, madam,” she again indi- 
cated the housekeeper) “is dead and gone. Iam 
fully informed of all that has happened; and if I had 
been in time for the coroner’s inquest, I could have 
given some evidence which would have altered their 
verdict to Felu-de-se. If ever a man deserved to be 
buried at the junction of four cross-roads, with a 
hedge-stake through his breast, it was my brother, 
Ernest Woodtord ” 

‘*Madam,” exclaimed Valentine with indignation, 
“ your conduct is most unbecoming and unfeeling. I 
cannot trust myself to express to you—a female— 
what I think of it; but [ would ask your son there, 
Mr. Claude Woodford Murphy, to recall you to some 
sense of what is due, at least, to public decency.” 

** My ma knows precious well what she’s about,” 
observed the young gentleman appealed to, sagacious- 
ly shutting his letteye. ‘The game’s up for all these 
people, I can tell you; and if you’re not a fool, Blake, 
you'll come over at once to the right side.” 

‘* Hold your tongue, Woody!” interposed his moth- 
er, sharply. ‘‘ What is it to us whether Bentinck 
Ripson’s tutor is on our side or not? However, since 
jou seem to be the spokesman, Mr. Blake, may I ask 
when the late Mr. Ernest Wvodford’s will is to be 
reai? For that is what we are come down here to 
listen to.” 

** He has not left a will, madam.” 

If intense pleasure has the power, as some contend, 


of making even the plainest countenance good-look- 
ing, Selina Murpby might have sat to her husband 
for Minerva in the “ Judgment of Paris,” notwith- 
standing her green gown. 

Master Woody’s mouth emitted a whistle of satis- 
faction, so prolonged that it might almost have pro- 
ceeded from some locomotive which has received the 
signal, “line all clear.” 

“Or, rather,” continued the totor, “he has left a 
will, of very recent date, and expressing, no doubt, 
his last intentions, but it has not been signed.” 

“I don’t want to look at it,” remarked Selina, con- 
temptuously, as the document was laid before her. 
**T can guess all the wrong my brother would have 
done, had he had the power. I suppose no one is 
prepared to dispute that my son here is heir-at-law, 
now ?”” 

She cast a defiant glance at the circle befvre her, 
but there was no reply. 

“T think, madam, it would be but just,” observed 
the tutor, after a long pause, ‘“‘to peruse that will. 
I am aware, from what the late Mr. Woodford told 
me, of the nature of some of its contents. He intend- 
ed, I know, to make some provisions for a certain 
person, otherwise almost entirely unprovided for, but 
to whom he was much attached, and under great ob- 
ligations; and doubtless you would wish to give 
eftect—” 

‘J wish nothing of the kind,” returned Selina, 
fiercely. ‘If, as I suppose, you refer to Miss Evelyn 
Sefton, I am very glad that she is left to shift for her- 
self. You have been very well treated here, miss,” 
(here she turned her melicious eyes upon her niece), 
“considering that your Aunt Clementina had a son 
and heir. Doubtless you were in the plot too. You 
were to have your share in the robbery, if the fraud 
had borne ripe fruit. I tell you all, J wish it had. I 
wish that the child which my sister-in-law purchased 
of Mary Ripson, to be passed off as her own, and did 
so pass off, in order to rob me and mine, were now 
alive; for then I would prosecute you all for a con- 
spiracy, and lay you by the heels in jail. I would 
have done that, Clementina Woodford; nay, if the 
law would have granted it, I would have had you 
whipped as well. Someof you present seem to be 
astonished at what I am telling you, as though it 
were «4 new thing. That may be mere pretence, or it 
may not; but if the plot which has been going on 
here for these last twenty years was unknown to you, 
it has been more or less plain to me from the be- 
ginning. When I received the letter which told me 
that Clementina Woodford had a son, I said to my- 
self, ‘This is a lie;’ and the one object of my life 
from that time to this has been to find it out. I knew 
nothing then of how the deceit had been effected, but 
I knew that there had been deceit, as clearly as 
though I had seen it with my own eyes. For many 
and many a year, I waited for my opportunity, and 
at last it came in yonder man—Valentine Blake. I 
sent him down here, on the pretence of being tutor to 
the boy.” 

Here for the first time, Mrs. Woodford took her 
eyes from off her mortal foe, to fix them fur a moment 
upon Valentine, while Evelyn hastily turned towards 
him an inquiring glance, but more full of pain than 
even of surprise. But the tutor returned the gaze of 
neither; he kept his face steadily fronting that of 
Selina Murphy, and over it was creeping slowly that 
cold relentless light which might have warned even 
her, had she been mistress of herself in that great 
hour of triumph. 

“T sent him down here,” continued she, “as the 
boy’s tutor, but pledged to furnish me with all the 
details necessary for my purpose. His first letter 
supplied me with all I needed to corroborate my own 
suspicions, and to direct them aright, but not enough 
for legal proof. My son, here, came down in person, 
and gathered such evidence from one of the accom- 
plices in this vile plot as made my position certain. 
Still, there was nothing for it but to wait; until my 
brother died, I had not been wronged, except in in- 
tention; nor could I right myself, nor punish—as I 
will punish yet, if public shame can do it—the wrong- 
doers. I was used to waiting, and with this hour in 
view, I could have waited for twice twenty years. 
But when this supposititious lad met with his end— 
and I am sorry for it, since it robs me of a just re- 
venge—I wrote to Ernest Woodford, telling him what 
a knave he was, and how I had known it all along, 
and that he had schemed for nothing, even if the boy 
had lived—” 

‘“*It was no scheme of Mr. Woodford’s,” interposed 
the housekeeper, impulsively; ‘‘do not slander a 
dead man, and he your brother, Mrs. Murphy. He 
never knew until you told him that Bentinck 
Woodford was not his own son. Your letter killed 
him.” 

“TI don’t believe it, woman,” returned Mrs. Mur- 
phy, coldly. ‘‘He killed himself through baftied 
spite; but, nevertheless, I thank you for your admis- 
sion. It will not be necessary, since you own you 
carried out this fraud—no matter at whose instigation 
—to go into the proofs; to visit the grave in which 
you pretended to bury your dead baby, but in whose 
coftin are only sticks and stones. You and your mis- 
tress are, at all events, two vile plotters—whom I 
wish I could punish as you deserve—and you have 
confederates here, no doubt. They will now be sorry 


j for their partisanship, if not repentant tor their dis- 


honesty. You, my brother’s widow, will have what 
the law awards you, fur your lite, which, since you 
have no j»inture, as, I believe, is the case, will be 
nothing. You will find it difficult, out of the income 
which remains to you, to reward your accomplices to 





their satisfaction. You sir,” here she cast a con- 
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trust reposed in you, have chosen to cast in your lot 
with my enemies, will leave this house the beggar 
that you cawe. And you, Evelyn Sefton, instead of 
being the heiress that you counted on (and he counted 
on also, if I am not mistaken), have fawned upon 
your uncle and this woman for these many years in 
vain, and must sooner or later get your own living. 
Don’t come to me for a character, that’s all.” 

Mrs. Murphy, like the prudent Irish post-boy, had 
“kept a gallop for the avenue;” her last sentence 
was what her artist husband might have justly desig- 
nated as “a characteristic specimen of Ler early 
style,” malevolent, concise and practical. 

Evelyn bending down over Mrs. Woodford’s chair 
was whispering some soothing words into the widow’s 
ear, but the flush upon her cheek betrayed that one 
at least of the barbed arrows of Mrs. Murphy’s speech 
had struck her. 

“If you have quite done, Selina Murphy, I should 
like to say something,” said Valentine Blake, in 
clear, incisive tones. 

“Who are you, sir, that dare to call me br my 
Christian name?” returned that lady, angrily. 

“One who has a right to do so, being—I blush to 
say it—of your kith and kin. I am your nephew, 
Charles Woodford.” 

Evelyn started, uttering an inarticulate cry, and 
would have fallen to the ground had not Valentine 
caught her in his arms. 

** It is false!” cried Mrs. Murphy, vehemently, but 
her face grew deadly white, and her thin lips pinched 
and parched the while she spoke. 

“Tt is true,” continued Valentine, sternly. ‘* When 
I left this roof eighteen years ago, an exile—thanks 
to you—from my native land, it was to pursue a pro- 
fession which I detested. .You used to call me head- 
strong and self willed, Aunt Selina, and perhaps you 
were so far right. When I got to Rio, I found the 
calling my uncle had chosen for me insupportable. 
For some tiwe previously— again thanks to your bit- 
ter tongue—we had not been on good terms. The 
first letter I got from him, when I was across the seas, 
and sorely needed kindness, was a stern one. There 
was something in it worse than sternness; but no 
matter; he is dead, and I have long forgiven it. I 
had but one friend in all the world; the faithful heart 
that beats against my own this moment. She was 
then a child, well-treated by her uncle—though not 
by you—and to whom I could be of no further service. 
At that time, I by chance became acquainted with 
Guiseppe Garibaldi, who was about to take out letters 
of marque under the republic of Rio Grande, against 
Brazil. His rendezvous, I knew, was the island of 
Marica, in the harbor of Rio, where my fellow-clerks 
and I used sometimes to boat, after office hours. On 
the day before he sailed, we did so, and I contrived to 
slip overboard, as if by accident, swam to the island, 
and offered myself as a volunteer. For more than 
sixteen years, I was a soldier of fortune, hearing 
nothing of this dear one, but hoping for the best. My 
affection could do nought for her, I knew, and indeed 
it would set those against her who should have been 
her natural protectors; but I never forgot you, 
Evelyn, never, never! When I was at last free to 
come to England, it was you only that I had in my 
thoughts. There would be no one else to welcome 
me. But I was fully determined not to discover my- 
self unless it was for your own good. You perhaps 
had mourned for your old playfellow when you 
thought him dead; but that grief must have passed 
away long, long ago. If I had found you married, it 
was only what I expected to do. I doubted—you 
will forgive me now—whether you would ever re- 
member me at all. I was very certain that none of 
you would recognize me. You do not do so, I see, 
even now.” 

“I should think not,” observed Mrs. Murphy, 
smiling scornfully, but fretfully beating her foot upon 
the floor. ‘It is just as likely that a monkey should 
grow up to be a bear, as that you were ever my 
nephew.” 

“On the third day, madam, after my return to 
England,” continued Valentine, without taking any 
notice of this disparaging image, “I met by chance 
your husband, Claude Murphy. I did not even know 
at that time that you were a married woman. [ did 
not know of the existeuce of your son, or that of Ben- 
tinck Woodford. I cherished no ill will against you, 
Heaven knows. Your husband had won upon me by 
his pleasant, kindly manner; I was quite prepared to 
forget the harshness with which you had treated me 
of old, and even--if not for your own sake, yet for his 
—to be friendly and cordial. I met you at your own 
house that very afternoon; I partook of your 
hospitality.” 

“Serpent!” hissed Selina, between her teeth. 

** I saw you at your best, and, as I suppose, you 
wished yourself to be seen. If I had found you kind, 
hay, womanly—if there had been any sign of tender- 
ness about you—i would have told you who I was, 
and spared you the humiliation of this moment. Bat 
1 found you implacable, unmerciful, malevolent, as L 
left you, and even worse. 1f you had not—to serve 
your own base ends—put this tutorship into my 
hands, I stili should have come down to Sandal- 
thwaite; I had returned to England for that purpose; 
but, thanks to you, I became, under the guise of tutor 
to that unhappy youth, an inmate of the very house 
in which I had passed my boyhood.” 

“A hypocrite by his own showing,” observed Mr. 
Woodford Murphy, suggesting a point for the jury. 

* Nay, Mr. Fosbrook,” retarned the tutor, coldly; 
“we are sometimes compelled by circumstances, as 
you know by experience, to use other names than our 





temptuous glance at Valentine—“ who, tulse to the 


own; and as fur my obtaining the situation, your 
mother herself procured it fur me, under conditions, 





and those conditions I have fulfilled. Through me, 
although unwillingly indeed—for I had no suspicion 
of the use to which she was putting my information 
-—she learned the details of the lamentable scheme 
which death destroyed before it reached maturity, 
and fortunately before any wrong had been com. 
mitted. You have suggested, Mrs. Murphy, that | 
have been of late a consenting part: to it; but now 
you know who I am, you will scarcely accuse me of 
joining a conspiracy the effect of which would be to 
disinheiit myself. I knew nothing with certainty of 
the matter—although I do not deny I have had my 
suspicions for s: me time—unti!l Mr. Woodfurd’s death, 
after which Mary Ripson confessed all to me. Up to 
that time, I bad never given a thought to the subject 
of the heirship of the Woodford estate. It did not 
seem to me that I had any part in the question. | 
was most glad, however, to learn from my employer 
that he intended amply to provide for Evelyn. It 
was not for me to run the risk of depriving her of her 
uncle’s bounty by the offer of my penniless hand, 
Had he lived, and matters remained as they were, I 
should by this time have been in Italy, not without 
hope, indeed, of one day having the right to press my 
darling’s cheek to mine, but looking to it as a bliss far 
off, and to be patiently waited for. But we have loved 
one another, Evelyn, all along, I think; is it not so? 
You believe all that 1 have been saying, do you not? 
You acknowledge me to be your cousin?” 

“ Yes, yes, and more,” returned Evelyn, tenderly; 
always beautiful, she seemed to have re-entered her 
first youth, but with such a glow of happiness on her 
fair face as it had never worn when she was a mai !en 
of eighteen. 

‘Otherwise, did you need proofs, they are here, 
Evy,” continued Valentine. “ In this pocket-book— 
see!—I have the letter in round text which your 
ehildish fingers penned to me while I was in Rio; and 
in this locket, at the back of Guiseppe’s portrait, there 
is a tress of golden hair I robbed you of at parting. 
It has often been as a streak of sunlight to me when 
clouds were darkest.” 

**It is easy to be deluded,” observed Mrs. Murphy, 
scornfully, ‘“* when self-interest favors our conviction. 
Of course that girl will credit a story which, if true, 
would give her at once a lover and a fortune.” 

* The fox dies hard,” returned Valentine, quietly; 
“but I know by your look and tone, madam, that 
I have done more than persuade a willing believer—1 
have convinced a stubborn woman against her will. 
If you really, however, desire further evidence, 
cross-examine me concerning events that took place 
here in my boyhood, and see if I do not recollect 
them far, far better—for have I not lived upon the 
memory of them?—than those who have dwelt upon 
the spot during the intervening years. You are 
silent. I should have preferred such questions to 
come from yourself; but since you disdain to ask 
them, I appeal to any here who may still doubt the 
truth of what I say.” 

There was a long pause, and then, all of a sudden, 
an unexpected voice cried, ‘‘ Kiss me, Charlie!” 

It was the tirst time Mrs. Woodford had spoken 
throughout the scene. 

Her voice seemed to break the charm which held 
the rest in silence. ‘* Master Charlie, Master Char- 
lie!” was echoed by many a voice, and many a hand 
was stretched forth in honest welcome. 

“Thank you, old friends, thank you,” said Valen- 
tine, deeply moved. 

“It seems to me, ma, you have made a precious 
mess of it all,” muttered Woody, discontentedly. 
“‘This comes of your being so very clever. I always 
thought that Blake was a bad lot from the time whea 
he was a model; but you would have it, it was all 
right.” 

‘*My trust was indeed misplaced,” answered his 
mother, solemnly; *‘ but I did it for the best. It is 
difficult to plumb the depths of man’s dep:avity.”” 

‘And all the money spent for nothing,” continued 
the prudent youth ; “ and the extra pair of horses,that 
you would have put on for the ‘triumphal entry!’ 
O dear, O dear! Look here, Mr. Charles Woodford, 
if that is really your name—” 

“*Be silent, Woody,” exclaimed his mother, au- 
thoritatively; ‘you shall not demean yourself by 
speaking to that man!” 

“Pooh, pooh! you are a pretty one to advise folks,’ 
continued the disobedient lad. ‘ Why, I am sure pa 
himself could not have mismanaged the business 
worse than you have done. Always know when 
you're beat. Perhaps Mr. Charles will make some 
com promise.” 

Valentine (biting his lip to repress a smile) gravely 
shook his head. 

‘Well, then, look— perhaps you wil! give us some 
compensation for the expense we have been put to— 
two journeys to Sandalthwaite, and one hundred an‘! 
fifty pounds paid to that scoundrel, Doctor Warton.” 

‘“‘No, fifty pounds,” returned Valentine, quiétly. 
“TI saw yon count the notes into his hand with my 
own eyes in Sandalthwaite churchyard.” 

“Let usstart, ma,” ejaculated Woody, despairingly. 
“There is nothing to be got out of a mean eaves- 
dropper like this.” And off went mother and son, in 
their post-chaise and four, but by no means so tri- 
umphantly as they had come. 

“There is only one person who has not shaken 
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hands with me, nor wished me joy,” observed Valen- 
tine, gravely, as the noise of the carriage wheels died | 
away. The whole party were still in the dining- | 
room, for not one had stirred to speed the late part- | 
ing guests. | 

“Tam not worthy todos); no honest man would | 
wish to take my hand, Master Charlie,” answered | 
the housekeeper, sobbing. 
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men and women, alas, have not—of being all in all to 
one another; and you will be so—yes, I am sure you 
| will. To see you thus, gives me what I have not 
| known for twenty years—a moment's genuine happi- 
ness. God bless you both, my dears!”’ 
CHAPTER XL. 
CONCLUSION, 
THE last chapter of a novel, when the future posi- 























« Don’t you be so sure of that,” returned Valen- 
tine, smiling to himeelf. ‘‘At all events, 7 shall take 
it; and since the offence committed has been against 
me—for /, you see, was the person whom you strove 
to keep out of my birthright—surely it remains with 
me, and nobody else, to forgive it. From this mo- 
ment, let all who have any respect. fur Master Charlie 
remember this—I do not wish to hear of it any more. 
Aunt Clementina,”—here, looking upon Mrs. Wood- 
ford’s pained and woe-worn face, his voice sank to 
very tender tones—“‘the night before you left this 
house, under sad circumstances, a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, you did not forget, amid your own sorrows, 
to think of those of others. Evelyn and I were chil- 
dren then—not very happy ones; and you called us 
to you, and bade us love one another; and you told 
me to grow up a soldier and a gentleman; and when 
I married ‘my little wife,’ as 1 used to call her then, 
to be sure to treat her kindly; and then you said, 
‘God bless you, dears.’ Will you please to say 80 
now, once more?” 

Mrs. Woodfurd’s lips moved feebly, but only the 
pair who stood beside her chair could catch her 
whispered speech. ‘1 am a wicked woman, dears, 
and have scarcely a right to speak of God at all; but 
I remember the time you mention, Charlie, and what 
Lsaid. I said that you two had a chance—for many 


tion of the principal personages has been indicated, 
is like the second quarter of an hour of our meeting 
with a home-friend after years of absence. We have 
learned how father and mother are, and sisters and 
brothers, and all the nearest and dearest tous. Ex- 
citement has abated, but it interests us still to hear 
how it has been faring with our less intimate friends, 
and even acquaintances, With the great masters of 
the art of story-telling, we look for the final position 
of the interior characters exactly as if they were of 
flesh and blood; as if cne should ask, ‘‘And, by the 
by, what became of old So-and-s0, you remember, 
who used to live at what d’yecallit? Now, although 
the present writer is by no means such a fool as some 
critics have endeavored to make out, he has little 
hope of playing the part of chorus to an audience en- 
grossed and attentive to the last. Some pestilent 
members of it, whom we have been vainly perhaps 
adc ressing as “‘ Dear Readers ” all along, are already 
putting on their hats and coats, now that they per- 
ceive the climax has arrived, without paying the 
least regard to that more discriminating portion of 
the assembly who wish to see our little drama played 
out to the end. This is discourteous, to say the 
least of it, to the poor playwright, who has done his 
best to please, and has worked very hard (though 
joyously) to do so, for these twelve months. Sit 
down, we pray you, for five minutes longer, when 
the curtain will fall. 

George Adams has married his first love. This, 
perhaps, does not please you; I am sorry for that, 
but I am only stating facts. Between ourselves, 
George was always a much more sentimental sort of 
person than his Mary, although she was so greatly 
addicted to romance-reading; and although her con- 
duct in permitting her own offspring to be palmed off 
upon scciety as the heir of Dewbank Hall, offended 
his sense of justice exceedingly, ‘“‘ Master Charlie,” 
who, as we know, had the greatest influence over 
him, persuaded him to overlook that. His profession 
(if you recollect) was that of an overlooker. Perhaps 
Mary Ripson was not in need of much persuasion, 
but she really had considerable excuse tor her share 
in the matter. That packet of letters which Valen- 
tine found her reading with such eager interest was 
the immediate cause of her second marriage. It had 
been found upon the dead body of her late husband, 
and consisted of the whole of the intercepted cor- 
Tespoudence between herself and George. Why 
Miles had preserved what would have done him 
nothing but harm, I cannot tell; but in that he only 
acted as we find vicious, and especially criminal, per- 
sons continually do act. Perhaps it pleased his nat- 
ural malevolence to refer to these avowals of aftec- 
tion, which were never, as he thought, to meet the 
eyes for which they were written; and doubtless 
they nursed his wrath against his unhappy wife, and 
kept it warm, when maybe his conscience needed 
some apology for his ill treatment of her. We have 
all of us reasons for what we do; but certainly Miles 
Ripson’s wishes were not directly carried out by the 
falling of these interesting missives into his widow’s 
hands. They bad all the eftfect—nay, more than the 
effect—which they would have had upon her, had 
they just come through the post, instead of being de- 
layed for twenty years. At eight-and-thirty, she 
felt more in love with George Adams than ever. 

After mutual explanations, diplomatically con- 
ducted by Master Charlie, the high contracting par- 
ties were married. I have said that Miles Ripson’s 
wishes were not dircctly carried out; but scandal, 
which, as we have been made aware, flourishes to 
Some extent even at Sandalthwaite, does venture to 
«flirm that George is not so completely master of his 
own house as Miles was. He has given up his situ- 
ation at the wad-mine—the locality, as may be easily 
imagined, being very distasteful to Mrs, Adams— 
and dwells at Ander Nook, where there is now an- 
“ Toom added to the accommodations of the 





house, that would have made old Tyson Harrison 
stare more than any of his immediate successor’s 
vagaries—namely, a library, all fiction. Mr. and 
Mrs. Adams are, however, a happy pair. 

Mr. Wilson is still alive; the last representative, 
perhaps, of that race of simple English pastors such 
as Chaucer’s verse portrays: 


**Such as the heaven-taught skill of Herbert drew; 
And tender Goldsmith crowned with deathless praise."’ 


His comely wife is still, by Sandalthwaite notation, a 
young woman; and their daughter Lucy has grown 
an obedient damsel, waiting patiently, with a pru- 
dent horror of all clandestine attachments, for the 
husband that her parents may provide for her. It is 
rumored that this favored mortal is likely to be the 
new curate of the parish, who has been introduced 
by Mr. Charles Woodford, and at his expense, to 
lighten her father’s labors, an agreeable young divine, 
with the most accurate of white cravats, and a but- 
tonless waistcoat, wherein he invests himself by 
means, if not miraculous, at all events unintelligible 
to his parishioners. 

Claude Murphy still works hard at his profession, 
and has gained considerable reputation, of late, for 
his really beautiful flesh colors. His paintings are of 
the Etty school. Having said this, it is almost un- 
necessary to add that he is separated from his wife. 


After her return from that unsuccessfal expedition 


to Dewbeank Hall, Selina’s temper became absolutely 
unbearable, and Claude left her—with those four 
thousand pounds intact, for his share in the interest 
of which he had passed twenty years of what the 
American Southerners (aptly enough in his case) 
used to term “ the domestic institution.” At fifty- 
four, Claude began the world again, with little, as he 
himself expressed it, save a light heart and a thin 
pair of breeches; ‘ but then,” as he added, with his 
pleasant smile, “it was such a novelty to be allowed 
to wear them.” Matters would have gone rather 
hard with him, but for a certain seventy-five pounds 
which reaches him with great regularity every three 
months. This gratuity is anonymous, or rather in 
the interior of the first packet which contained them 
was written only these few words: ‘ From Androc- 
lus; to be paid quarterly.” He would be very wel- 
come at Dewbank Hall to all, save one person. But 
while Mrs. Woodford senior is still alive, the husband 
of her sister-in-law—although they are not a devoted 
couple—can never be received under that roof. Seli- 
na still dwells in Rhadegund street, with her beloved 
Woody, who, it is said, comports himself towards her 
far from dutifully. He often remarks (by no means 
in confidence) that she has conducted the business of 
life in a very unsatisfactory manner. ‘‘ My ma,”’ to use 
his exact expression, ‘“‘ has behaved like an old fool.” 

Ernest Woodivrd’s widow is, as we have said, liv- 
ing, if living that can be cailed which does not include 
motion. Her limbs are paralyzed, and those white 
plump hands (for her mere bodily health has strange- 
ly improved) lie folded before her, which were wont 
to be so elegantly busy. She suffers no physical 
pain, and no longer touches opium; while her brain 
(fortunately or not for her, we dare not say) is clearer 
than it has been for years. 

Charles and Evelyn are unremitting in their atten- 
tion to her; and she always musters up a cheerful 
smile to welcome their presence. When her nephew 
comes to wish her good-night, as he does not fail to 
do every evening, she manages to whisper, “ Kiss 
me, Charlie. It is late for the poor lacy to begin to 
love her fellow-creatures; but she has at last made a 
commencement with those two. 

There are some very happy households in pastoral, 
Cumberland, but it is allowed that Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Woodford are the happiest couple in all the 
country-side. They are not a very youthful pair— 
the husband is thirty-six, the wife is twenty-eight— 
but, on the other hand, they fell in love with one 
another much earlier than usual. She was his “lit- 


‘tle wife,” remember, twenty years ago. A union of 


this sort is very rare; but where two people have 
been acquainted from childhood as intimately as 
brother and sister, it seems reasonable to suppose— 
neither having a fault or a virtue of which the other 
is not cognizant—that they should understand one 
another better than the young folks whose engage- 
ment has been, as is usual, only of a few months’ 
duration. They cannot, at all events, complain of 
being deceived. It is a great and pleasant change 
for the poor folks about, to get their old friend, Mas- 
ter Charlie, in place of the Black Squire; but Evelyn 
remains to them much the same, except that she has, 
of course, far greater opportunities for usefulness. 
The state of their aunt’s health precludes the leaving 
Dewbank Hall for any prolonged period; indeed, 
they do not wish to do so. Sandalthwaite, endeared 
to them by a thousand recollections of early days, is 
their natural home. 

A few years ago, however, when the great hero of 
Italy, the simple farmer of Caprera, was received in 
London with such a welcome as has never been paid 
by Englishmen even to one of their own nation, Val- 
entine came up to town, by special agreement, to pay 
his Joving homage to Guiseppe. That great man 
would, without doubt, have honored Dewbank Hall 
with his presence, but for circumstances with which 
we are allacquainted. It is not so generally known 
that the first British baby to whom the hero 
stood godtatber, by proxy, (it was just before the un- 
happy affair of Aspromonte), was one Garibaldi, 
the infant son of Charles and Evelyn Woodford, of 
Sandalthwaite, Cumberland. There is not the slight- 
est reason for suspecting this time (although Selina 
has her doubts) that the heir of Dewbank Hall is a 





supposititious child. 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.) 





WASHINGTON R. A. CHAPTER. 

The following is a list of the officers of Washington 
Royal Arch Chapter, of Salem, installed last week: 

Charles H. Norris, M. £. H. P. 

Israel S. Lee, E. K. 

George Tapley, E. S. 

Charles D. McDuffie, C. H. 

George W.S. Rollins, P. S. 

Edward H. Staten, R. A. C. 

Robert Chase, M. 3d V. 

Thomas V. Smith, M. 2d V. 

Samuel P. Walcott, M. 1st V. 

Alva Kendall, Treasurer. 

Wm. Archer, Secretary. 

James A. Hill, S. S. 

Samuel W. Fairfield, J. S. 

Charles E. Getchell, 7. S. 

James Kimba!l, Chaplain. 

I. P. Harris, Organist. 

Wm. L. Batchelder, Superintendent and Tiler. 








WORCESTER ROYAL ARCH CHAPTER. | 

The Grand Chapter of Massachusetts proceeded to 
Worcester on the evening of January 24th, and in- 
stalled the following named Companions, as officers 
of Worcester R. A. Chapter. 

M. E. Charles G. Reed, H. P. 

E. Joseph B. Knox, K. 

Comp. Daniel W. Bemis, S. 

Comp. Daniel Seagrave, C. H. 

Comp. Henry C. Wilson, P. S. 

Comp. Noel E. Converse, R. A. C. 

Comp. Henry C. Wadsworth, M. 3d V. 

Comp. George F. Wood, M. 2d V. 

Comp. Edwin S. Pike, M. 1st V. 

Comp, Charles H. Fitch, Treasurer. 

Comp. , Secretary. 

Comp. Royal B. Stratton, Chaplain, 

Comp. Simeon B. Marsh, Tiler. 











CAPE COD MASONRY. 

The following is the list of officers of Pilgrim Lodge 
of Harwich, Mass: 

Marshal E. Simmons, W. M. 

Shubael B. Kelley, S. W. 

Warren Freeman, J. W. 

Cyrus Weekes, Secretary. 

B. P. Phillips, Treasurer. 

John E. Homer, S. D. 

Harrison Hamilton, J. D. 

Theo. Baker, S. S. 

D. S. Steele, J. S. 

John Ireland, Tiler. 

J. P. Hallett, Marshal, 


The following is a list of officers of Mount Horeb 
Lodge of Harwich, Mass., for the ensuing year: 

B. D. Sears, W. M. 

Luther Fisk, S. W. 

J.C. Inman, J. W. 

C. M. Underwood, Secretary. 

Doane Kelley, Treasurer. 

A. L. Ellis, S. D. 

Heman Snow, J. D. 

Horatio Kelley, S, S. 

Wm. Lowis, J. S. 

T. Whelden, Tiler. 

James B. Hopkins, Marshal. 





VERMONT MASONRY. 


Tacker Lodge, No. 48, of North Bennington, Vt., 
has the following list of officers for the ensuing year: 

A. J. Mattison, W. M. 

C. D. Phillips, S. W. 

E. C. Houghton, J. W. 

C. M. Colvin, Treasurer. 

C. Hall, Secretary. 

George Hinsdill, S. D. 

C. M. Fisk, J. D. 

J. Pecott and E. W. Mattison, Stewards. 


The following is a list of Companions who have 
been installed as officers of Temple Chapter, No. 8, of 
Bennington, Vt. 

J.T. Shurtleff, H. P. 

M. J. Love, K. 

A. J. Mattison, S. 

E. S. Houghton, C. A 
C.D. Phillips, P. S. 

J. H. Cushman, FR. A. C. 
5. B. Hicks, M. 3d Vail. 
N. B. Loomis, M. 2d Vail. 

H, Tuttle, M. 1st Vail. 
G. B. Sibley, Treasurer. 
C. Dart, Secretary. 








CONSECRATION IN ST. JOHN, N. B.—The new 
Masonic hali of the Grand Lodge of New Brunswick 
was celebrated on the evening of the 23d of January, 
and the officers installed. ‘There was a large gath- 
ering of the fraternity, and nearly all the Lodges in 
the jurisdiction were represented. B, Lester Peters 





or TOE CAsowsare LuUse 
records give evidence of its forfeiture, how is 
the Lodge debarred from prosecuting its legitimate 
business, though the paper upon which its authority 
is endorsed does not happen to be in the Lodge 
room ? 

The charter, as received upon parchment by the 
Lodge, is not the only, nor is it the best, evidence of 
the legality of the body. The record of the Grand 
Lodge shows that the Lodge was constituted in a 
proper and regular manner, and by the proper of- 
ficers; and this is certainly higher evidence than the 
paper in the possession of the Lodge, which might be 
manufactured or procured from some defunct Lodge. 
Isay, might be, as a thing not impossible; but the 
record of the Grand Luige could not be altered to 
suit their purpose, and is therefore the best evidence 
of its lawful existence. In my opinion, the charter 
holds the same relation to the Lodge that an act of 
incorporation holds to the body incorporated, made 80 
by an act of the legislature. Now the power to trans- 
act business is not suspended, nor are the doings of 
the meetings of this body illegal, from the fact that 
its act of incorporation is not present when its busi- 
ness is transacted. No lawyer would attempt to put 
forth such a plea of illegality. The loss of a deed of 
any real estate would not vitiate the claim of the 
rightful owner in whose name that deed is recorded. 

There is no doubt that the charter of a Lodge 
should be present to protect visiting brethren, but 
how the doings of a legally constituted Lodze, at its 
stated ccmmunications, and with its proper presid- 
ing officer in the chair (who in the absence of the W. 
M. is the S. W.), can be declared illegal, I cannot, 
with the light I have at present, see. 

In this case the Grand Lodgé obliged the W. M. to 
take the charter with him; why did they do this, if 
they knew the Lodges could not transact their regu- 
lar business during its absence? There might be 
some important business which it would be very 
detrimental to the Lodge to suspend action upon. 
And not only to the individual Lodge, but to the 
fraternity. The Master, as I view it, holds the char- 
ter for his Lodge, and when in his possession, it is 
virtually in the possession of the Lodge. 

This argument of the necessity of the presence of 
the charter, seems to me to make the piece of paper 
or parchment which sets forth the fact, of more con- 
sc quence than the fact itself. Ifthis piece of paper 
is the instrament which renders valid the doings of 
the Lodge, and must be present to render their acts 
valid, then, if from any canse the grand body should 
see fit to declare the charter of its subordinate for- 
feited, and the Lodge should retain its instrument, 
its doing would still be legal, as ic has not parted 
with its power; the power being in the instrument, 
and not in the body to whom it is granted. 

The by-laws of the Grand Lodge of Missouri say: 
“‘ Whenever acharter of a Lodge shall be destroyed 
by tire, or in any other manner, or shall be stolen or 
surreptitiously taken and detained, or shall become so 
defaced or illegible as to become unfit for use, it sball 
be lawful for the Grand Master to order another 
charter to be issued te ssid Lodge without fee.” 

The Lodge is not to be re-chartered; it has, there- 
fore, not lost its existence as a Lodge, nor is there 
anything said about its suspension unti! the re-issue 
of the charter. If, therefore, it is still*in existence 

as a Lodge, I cannot see why it cannot perform all 
the functions of an animate body, nor why its acts, 
under its properly elected cfficers, are not valid and 
binding, merely becanse one piece of evidence, not 
material, shoul! be wanting, v hen that evidence can 
be substantiated by the records of the constituting 
body. FurTuer Lieut. 
[This is a question that is worth discussion, and we 
should be happy to hear from other eminent Masous 





is Grand Master of New Brunswick. 


on the same subject.—Eps.] 
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OUR BIG FRIEND.—MARIE.—IN A DEADLY 
MELEE. —CONSTANCY.—STRANGE FREAK 
OF MARIE. 


“ALLOW me to introduce you to my friend Marco,” 
said Frank, leading forward a tall Indian, whom I at 
a glance recognized as the person who had, a night 
or two since, assisted in my rescues from the rancho, 
after the cinders from the blazing roof had fallen upon 
my bare shins. ‘‘ He was my fast admirer and faith- 
ful follower during the few days when you and I were 
lost to each other in this wonderful country of wizard 
enormities and inland oceans; and as we appear to 
be the only sober persons in the village, perhaps it 
would be as well for us to remain together.” 

I at once held out my hand, which the Indian 
grasped eagerly, while his features—which, though 
heavy and massive, were intelligent—lit up with a 
frank smile of cordiality. 

“And I am confident, from his face, that he will 
make us a splendid companion; there is enough of 
him, at least,” said I, a little playfully. 

Indeed, he was a prodigious specimen of human 
development. His shoulders, thighs and back were 
at least twice as broad as a common man’s, and his 
limbs were proportidnally long. His arms seemed 
two huge pendulums of solid brawn and muscle, and 
his great fists were like knobs of granite. His frame 
was surmounted by a correspondingly full-developed 
and finely shaped head. Frank and myself would 
have been considered well-developed men, of more 
than average height and size, but by the side of this 
mountain of a man we were pigmies. My eyes dis- 
tended with astonishment as, for the first time, I took 
a thorough survey of his evormous person. I could 
not help thinking, as he moved away with Frank, 
what a powerful ally he might prove to us. Events 
showed that the time was not distant when his ser- 
vices would be required. . 

I was standing a moment later upon the plaza, near 
the house of the governor, when, to my astonishment, 
I heard screams issue from the closed dwelling. The 
tones were those of a person in acute pain, pleading 
and begging for mercy. The voice sounded strangely 
familiar. I started and stood still. The next instant 
the door was thrown open, and a girl, fullowed by 
the old governor in hot pursuit, who had evidently 
been beating her, ran into the plaza. As soon as the 
girl saw me she rushed towards me. It was Marie. 
Throwing herself at my feet, she cried: 

**O signor, save me, for the love of God!” 

I stood aghast. Her head was bruised, her shoul- 
ders bloody, and her clothes were torn; and she was 
kneeling, a pitiful picture, at my feet, folding her 
hands in supplication for my protection, while the 
great hot tears streamed down her cheeks, 

1 did not recover from my indignant horror in 
season to prevent the blow which the bloated, toad- 
like governor, who was close upon her, his ugly 
countenance distorted with liquor and passion, struck, 
calling her in his Indian tongue a name I dare not 
mention. Fora miserable wretch, like the creature 
before me, to strike a woman of her angelic loveliness 
and purity of disposition, seemed for a moment an 
enormity to be punished after the manner of the un- 
pardonable sin, and I expected to see him vanish 
through the ground. Marie uttered a shriek, which 
brought me to my senses, and just as the cudgel was 
again descending upon her bare white neck, I sprang 
between the monster and the girl, and with my full 
force dealt him a blow from my fist, that sent him 
; eee like a top to the ground. 


‘THs 


The South , Amerionn indian, in his sober moments, | 
is of a nature more pacific and milder than his red 
cousin of the United States; but such a nature, once 
roused by rum or unnatural excitément, is ten times 
more dangerous. Those of the drunken Indians who 
on this occasion were not ina state of total uncon- 
sciousness from liquor, were in the worse condition of 
crazy inebriation. As their old governor fell to the 
ground, yells rose in all quarters from the throats of 
those who had witnessed the deed. With a wild, 
tumultuous rush they came pouring upon me from 
all sides. I confess toa feeling of alarm when I knew 
that any one of them would have cut my heart out 
and sucked its blood with fiendish relish, though 
from the scenes I had witnessed in the pueblo within 
the last twenty-four hours [ had reason to be startled 
at nothing that might happen. Before I could raise 
the girl from the ground I wassurrounded bya crowd 
of fifty or more insane wretches, brandishing their 
knives, and howling likedemons. Covering the slen- 
der form of Marie with my own, I supported her with 
my left arm, while my right was free—though I had 
no weapons; my pistols were in the hostlers of my 
saddle. The mad crowd seemed for a second to stand 
in awe of me, but the drunken man knows no fear, 
and, pausing a second, they closed in. Where was 
Frank? Two of the nearest and most ferocious, with 
hideous, sottish grins, were about to bury their knives 
in my right side, which was exposed. I struck one 
of them a stunning blow, and he threw up his arms 
aud fell against those behind him. With the quickest 
movement I ever executed, I wrenched his long knife 
from his loosened grasp as he tottered, and plunged 
it into the breast of the other, whose weapon was 
already descending on my head. Dodging his blow, 
I sprang aside as he fell at my feet, and swinging my 
kuife furiously around my head, 1 widened the circle 
in which I stood. The crowd replied to my exploit 
with answering, angry yells, but they cowered glar- 
ingly back as the keen blade gashed their arms and 
faces. All at once a still greater tumult rose behind 
me. Turning, I beheld Marco, followed by Frank, 
actually clearing his way over the crowd, felling them 
with his ponderous fists as the axe fells reeds, while 
shoulder to shoulder with him came Frank, — 
terrible blows with the butt of his rifle. 

“ What! in another scrape?” cried Frank, as s the 
crowd fell back, and left me standing by the body of 
the dead Indian and the senseless governor. 

‘He has dared to strike her!’ said I, pointing to 
the prostrate form of the latter, and then to Marie, 
who had been clinging to my bosom like a frightened 
doe. 

Frank seemed thoroughly to comprehend me, and 
serious as was the affair he could not forbear giving 
me a quizzical look. He only said: 

** Well, the quicker we get out of this the better for 
these Indians; for Marco will kill them all if I don’t 
call him off.” ? 

And, indeed, his fists were making sad havoc among 
their grinning heads; for the drunken Indians, 
scarcely half-overawed by his athletic presence, had 
rallied and were rampant again. 

“Come on,’ he cried; and taking the girl in my 
arms, I followed Frank, while Marco kept the pursu- 
ing Indians at bay. To my astonishment, our horses 
were in readiness, and standing near the plaza. 
Without a word I placed the girl in the saddle, and 
mounting behind her, dashed off, followed by Frank 
and Marco, who by this time had mounted. The In- 
dians gave a yell of disappointed derision at our 
escape, and some few of the boldest mounted their 
ponies and dashed after us. Frank turned for a 
second in his saddle, seized his rifle, and the next 
instant one of them bit the earth. The others, over- 
awed, turned back, and followed the riderless steed 
as it galloped off toward the village. 

When we were out of sight of the pueblo, we let 
our horses walk, and Frank told me how he and 
Marco had been engaged in saddling the horses tor a 
hunt, and had taken no notice of the melee in the 
plaza, till he saw my arm rising and descending over 
the heads of the savage mob, as in self-defence I 
showered blows with my knife upon my assailants. 
T also learned from the Indian girl that, knowing of 
her master’s anger on account of the burning of his 
hut, and tearing to meet him, she had hidden among 
the ranchos of the pueblo, till at length he had found 
her in his house, and vented his arunken revenge in 
seizing and beating her, when she broke from his 
grasp and fled into the plaza. What my feelings had 
already become toward my fair charge I need not 
attempt to describe. My chiet’ anxiety was to reach 
a place of safety and rest for her, although she per- 
sisted in declaring that her bruises were not severe. 
She seemed to possess the fortitude of a heroine, and 
very patiently kept her uncomfortable seat, althongh 
the saddle was narrow, and originally intended for 
the occupancy of only one rider at a time. I was not, 
however, so pre-occupied as not to note the peculiar 
novelty of this new situation. Marco, who was a 
splendid rider, and mounted on a noble charger, kept 
the lead, while Frank, apparently absorbed in his 
own contemplations, role either before or behind me, 
and sometimes by my side; and I, with my precious 
burden, brought up the rear. I have my doubts if 
such a party, under similar circumstances, had ever 
befvre crossed the wild, deserted wilderness we were 
about entering upon. 

As we passed the corrals around which were pas- 
tured the horses belonging tv the pueblo, [saw Marco 
suddenly dash from the course we were following, 
and sheeriny to the left, spur his horse toward a herd 
of ponies quietly grazing ata distance. I could not 
imagine his purpose, while he went flying over the 
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‘Frank stared after him with open : mouth and eyes. 
As he neared the beasts the herd started, and began 
clearing the ground at a tearing rate, making the dirt 
tly beneath their hoofs. The Indian seemed to have 
selected one of the herd, a straggler at the side, fleeter 
than the rest, for capture. Riding in a half circle, he 
managed to head its course, checking and worrying 
it till it was far in the rear of the body of the herd. 
| Then veering his horse for a second, he gave ita 
chance, when it sprang ahead, and with tremendous 
swiftness made directly for the centre of the flying 
drove, as if to hide among its companions. This was 
precisely what he wanted, as we afterwards saw. 
The herd were nearly half a mile in advance, and 
going at a two minute speed, anid consequently 
there was room for quite a chase. The pony went so 
fast that we actually could not see its legs, and Frank 
and I reined our horses, and watched the Indian as 
he spurred his magnificent steed to its utmost stretch 
of speed. They were neck and neck on starting, but 
the pony was off like a rocket, and gained several 
leaps in advance. I saw the Indian lean forward as 
he flew, and poise his lasso for a throw; but the dis- 
tance was too great. Scarcely a rod did he gain till, 
in the exciting race, the pony slackened as it neared 
the drove, who, huddled together, could not move 
with entire advantage. Right into the centre of this 
thundering mass leaped the pony, and after him, with 
fixed eye, darted Marco, throwing his lasso with un- 
erring aim. In an instant the pony was on the 
ground, the frightened herd rushing away beyond 
reach, and in a moment the Indian galloped toward 
us with his prize. 

“ Bravo!” cried Frank, as he dashed up, though I 
think he entertained no clearer notion of the Indian’s 
motive in catching the pony than myself. 

“What are you going to do with that brute?” I 
asked, wonderingly surveying Marco, as he sat in his 
saddle, panting from his exertions, his horse reeking 
with sweat. 

“For the senora, signor,” he replied, with a 
respectful stare at my stupidity. 

* But will the senora ride that beast?” I cried. 

“The signor will see that I can ride,” replied the 
girl, quietly. 

This time I had cause to curse my stupidity in sup- 
posing that an Indian woman could find difficulty in 
reining the toughest barb on the pampas. It was 
wonderful to see how this simple child of nature, 
mistress of a thousand charms which a civilized belle 
would covet, took her seat with conscious ease upon 
the back of the wild horse, and held him, snorting 
and trembling, by the rude but strong bridle which 
Marco had improvised on the spur of the moment. 
Giving him the rein, she bounded madly off, and we 
were obliged to put our horses to their best in order 
to keep pace with her. At length the fair equestrian 
succeeded in controlling the speed of her steed to 
some extent. We were now at a great distance from 
the pueblo. It occurred to me that I was hungry. 
In our precipitate departure from the village, we had 
taken no provisions. What were we to do for food in 
this wild waste, destitute of even the vestige of a 
habitation? I must confess that I felt somewhat 
anxious, though I knew that two hundred miles to 
the southward lay an Indian town, which we could 
reach in two days. But before that time we might 
nearly starve. Frank’s face, too, was working with a 
puzzled expression. His mind was evidently upon 
the same subject. At this moment, as if in immediate 
answer to the thought, Marco drew our attention by 
his cries: 

“See, see! master—signor—the cattle!” 

Looking in the direction he had pointed, we saw, 
to our astonishment and no less to our delight, the 
shaggy outlines of 4 straggling herd of wild bovines, 
quietly feeding, apparently unaware of our approach. 
In an instant we were off, cocking and priming our 
rifles as we went. I felt a little uneasy about coming. 
in contact with another tribe of these double-horned 
and cloven-footed quadrupeds, after my former ex- 
Perience in withstanding an avalanche of the same. 
But I recollected that this time we were the pursuers, 
and that they would run from us. We were barely 
within easy range when one of the beasts raised its 
head and saw us coming. With a warning bellow, 
that was instantly answered from a hundred hoarse 
throats, swelling like deep bass thunder, he started 
off, followed by the whole crowd galloping away, 
while the pampas shook beneath their hoofs. . We 
raised our rifles, each selected his victim, and just as 
our steeds, side by si:le, were in the middle of a long, 
swinging leap, our reports echoed simultaneously. 
Two of the animals fell dead; Frank’s beast was shot 
through the right shoulder, and was struggling vio- 
leutly. He put an end to its miseries by a second 
shot more deadly than the first. It seemed a cruel 
wantonness to kill so many of the animals, for we 
could only use a very small portion of the carease of 
one ox. The excitement of the moment had rendered 
us thoughtless. A fire was speedily kindled, and we 
camped on the spot to cook our dinner. 

The reader may be incredulous when I tell him 
that the half-roasted beef, eaten without salt or side- 
dish, was one of the most delicious repasts I ever 
tasted; though busy memory would remind me of its 
contrast in point of elegance with an abundant and 
luxuriant “spread” on class day at old Harvard. 
Marie was wonderfaolly efficient as a cook, and we 
began to think ours:lves fortunate in this point of 
view, at least, in having thus a,cidentally obtained 
such valuable services. In an hour’s time our appe- 
tites had been satisfied, our saddle-bags crammed 


witb janks of ox meat, and we were riding hard away 
again. 
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by our bright camp-tfire, apparently deapty thinking, 
he suddenly removed his cigar from his lips, emitted 
@ volume of smoke from his mouth, and in alow 
tone, pointing to the Indian girl, who lay sleeping on 
the opposite side of the fire, wrapped in Marco's 
blanket, said: 

** What are you going to do with her?” 

Now I will confess to considerable perplexity and 
indecision on that point myself; cast upon our party, 
and mingled with its fortunes as sho seemed thus far 
to have been by the hand of fate. I therefore, after a 
short pause, made utterance of the simple Yankee 
answer: 

“*T don’t know.” 

* You're a curious fellow.” 

Frank’s apparently willful misunderstanding of the 
delicacy of my feelings on this subject nettled me, 
and our argument at length warmed into an alterca- 
tion, when I wound up by remarking that he knew 
as wellas I did that I did not come to the country 
with the intention of associating myself in any man- 
ner with Amazonian adventures; that he could not 
blame me fcr cntertaining fcelings of gratitude for 
the favors she had shown me at the pueblo; that, 
after her freatment at the village, she should by no 
means return; and that he knew me well enough to 
be thoroughly aware of my entire honor in the course 
I was pursuing. 

“Fortune ha® thrown her upon us; I will be 
responsible for her safety till we reach the next vil- 
lage, and then she shall leave us,” said I, finally. 

Frank turned over, with a shrug, and silently went 
tosleep. I mused,*while my eyelids grew heavy, on 
the little figure, closely enve!oped in the blanket, still 
sleeping softly on the other side the fire. It seemed 
an extraordinary situation for a young girl of her 
delicate frame; and the baré pampas, green and moist 
with the recent rains, formed none too dry or softa 
bed for her. Still she slumbered on, motionless as 
marble, and as fair. My eyes closed, _ soon I was 
dreaming also. 

I need not relate how our next day’s new brought 
us to the Indian village of Maranata, which the 
reader may find, perhaps, if he runs his finger far 
enough down the windings of the Salado on the map. 
The river was much less swollen here than it had 
been further up, near its source among the saline 
lakes. By sailing down its course for a day or 80, we 
could strike the lower highway to Buenos Ayres, 
thereby saving several hundred miles of dreary jour- 
ney in a direct line across the pampas. But how 
were we to navigate? Canoes were not to be had for 
money or begging, nor would the frail structures of 
bark be exactly the things fur such a journey on 80 
Yankee ingenuity came to the rescue. 
Short, thick and pithy logs were procured in plenty, 
and Frank, Marco and 1 made a raft; as neat a con- 
trivance, and as taut as any lumberman’s craft that 
spins among the whirlpools of the St. Lawrence. In 
a@ day we were under way. 

** Have you seen her?” I asked anxiously of Frank, 
to whom I had confided the unpleasant task of elud- 
ing the vigilance of the Indian girl, who evinced a 
persistent determination to follow me to the ends of 
the world. 

‘It’s all right,” said he, as he steered carefully 
with his long oar, and with emotions of sailor-like joy 
I watched the 1ait swing out into the broad, swift 
current. 

Hardly had he uttered the words when we were 
startled by a scream coming trom the direction of the 
Indian village, and looking back, we saw, to our 
chagrin and astonishment, Marie standing on the 
bank, waving her arms and shouting wildly after us. 
In an instant she had seized a canve, and was using 
her paddle with wondrous dexterity. Sine pushed out 
into the broad rolling bosom of water, and was gain- 
ing on us. Suddenly the canoe see ed to be leaking, 
and slowly sinking. She used her paddle with ber 
utmost vigor, but slower and slower she moved, till 
she seemed only to float with the tide, still sinking 

We, too, were drifting with the swift current, and 
were half a mile below her. Before she could reach 
us the canoe must go down. The water was almost 
over its edge. Suddenly she leaped from the frail 
bark intv the flood, and swam toward us. I held my 
breath and stared, and so did Frank. Half the dis- 
tance was passed, when she seemed to grow fatigued, 
and movesluwer. Five minutes had elapsed. Would 
she hold out five more? It was impossible to stop the 
raft. Suddenly I saw her disappear beneath the 
waves. Her strength had failed, and sbe had sunk 
for the first time. Or had a shark swallowed her? 
Without regarding the warning cry of Frank, I was 
in the water, and swimming furiously and fruitlessly 
against the current. Joy! she rose again, and was 
floating towards me. I elutched her form just as she 
would have sunk the second time, and we floated 
together down the mad boiling current. Her eyes 
were closed, but her heart had not stopped beating. 
The raft had drifted @ fearful distance, but, support- 
ing her with my left arm, I struck bokily out with 
my right. Suddenly the water gave me a lurch, and 
I went skimming round and round, in what seemed 
a seething whirlpool. Over and over I whirled, asin 
a caukiron, every second being sucked lower and 
lower, till, still clinging to the girl, the water closed 
over our heads, filling my ears, and we both went 
down together. 
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The lowest people are genersily the first to find 
fault with show or equipage; especially that of @ 
person lately emerged from bis obscurity. They 
never once consider that he is breaking the ice for 





After nightfall, as Frank lay stretched by my side, 


themselves. 
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- ALICE. 
Along the grassy slope I sit, 
And dream of former years; 
My heart is full of soft regrets, 
Mine eyes of tender tears! 


The wild bees hummed about the spot, 
The sheep-bells tinkled far, 

Last year when Alice sat with me, 
Beneath the evening star! 


The same sweet star is o'er me now, 
Around, the same soft hours; 

But Alice moulders in the dust, 
With all the last year's flowers. 


1 sit alone, and only hear 
The wild bees on the steep, 

And distant bells, that seem to float 
From out the folds of sleep. 


A shoemaker of Aberdeen, in Scotland, had come 
into a fortune, after falling into several misfortunes, 
chiefly from feminine causes. He sought to divorce 
his wife, and she sought to divoree him, and in the 
various suits £2000 or £3000 was spent, Lord Deas, 
during a dispute about the wile’s expenses, asked, 
“ How would this shoemaker have got justice, if he 
had been obliged to stick to his last?” The lord 
president instantly remarked, “ He would have been 
required to spend his awl.” 
A gentleman was chiding his son for staying out 
late of nights—or rather early of next mornings—and 
said, “Why, when I was of your age, my father 
would not allow me to go out of the house after 
dark.”—“‘Then you had a deuce of a father— you 
had,” sneered the young profligate. Whereupon the 
father very rushly vociterated, “I hada confounded 
sight better’n than yoa, you young rascal!” 
It having been stated in a Detroit paper that large 
numbers ot young men in that city were out of em- 
ployment, a gentleman just across the Canada line 
writes that he will employ one hundred of them in 
cutting wood at five shillings a cord in gold, and oth- 
ers will do as much, But the young men do not 
want to cut wood. 
A geutle widow, who has attained the mature age 
of 102 years, was recently married in Alleghany 
county, Maryland. She is evidently resolved upon 
enjoying the } res of wedlock as long as she is 
upon earth, being aware probably that in heaven, 
according to Scripture, marringe and its attendant 
pleasures are religiously tabooed. A singularly 
thoughtful woman. 
An irreverent and anti-ritualistic Londoner was 
recently fined $50 for interrupting a clergyman with 
“a sort of noise like a turkey cock,” which the rev- 
erend gentleman illustrated in court for the benetit 
of the judge and the amusement of spectators. 
Congress has given to the different Pacific Railroad 
companies one million and a quarter acres of land, 
worth now at least $200,000 000, and in five years 
will be worth a thousand millions—perbaps twice as 
| J Touch. 
Whipping is extensively practised in the Tennessee 
penitentiary. During the past six months no less 
than five hundred and twenty-five punishments by 
flogging have been administered, some of which were 
seventy-five lashes. 
A French judge, in sentencing a thief who had 
been convicted of stealing a pair of trousers, by dis- 
covering the name of the American owner written on 
the pocket, complimented the foresight of the people 
¥ of this country in taking such precautions! 
“Shut your eyes and listen mit me. Vell, de first 
night I open store I counts de monnies, and find bim 
nix right. I count him again, and dere be three 
dollar gone, and vat does yer tink 1 does then?” — ial | 
can’t say?”—* Vy, I did not count him any more, 
and he comes out shoost right ever since.” 
Munich bas prohibited the manufacture of the 
f beautiful crystallized or “ mother-of-pearl” cards. 
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In the process a very poisonous soluble salt of lead is 
used which makes them exceedingly dangerous to 
handle, and the taste is so pleasant that many chil- 
dren have been poisoned by eating the cards. 

Bennehoff, the “ poor old man” who was recently 
robbed at Oil Creek of a quarter of a million of dol- 
lars, is said to be worth °$7,000,000 in cash, and has 
an income of over $1000 a day. He heards every dol- 
lar as parsimoniourly as if he expecte! never to see 
another. Nobody sympathizes with him for bis loss 
by robbery. - 

As an evidence of hard times in Mississippi, the 
Aberdeen Examiner says that, on the occasion of # 
recent dr tic entertai t, seventeen planters 
applied for permission to appear ‘on the stage, declar- | My, 
ing that, though they had no talent in that line, they 
had not made enough from their crops to purchase 
H tickets, and were anxious to work their way through 
} PA as part of the show. 
A drunken fellow in a Wasbington hotel attempted 
to swallow a billiard ball on a wager the other day. | —-—— 
He got it bebind his teeth, bat it would go no fur- ainse 
ther, and a surgeon’s services for balf an hour were | (),istian 
% required to relieve him of his indigestible mouthful. 

! He has not been able to close his wouth since. 

A talented and petent writer and Judge says 
that it is no matter of wonder with bim that brain- 
workers, in all the years since tea was introduced, 
have regarded it with the highest favor. It hasa 
power to subdue irritability, refresh the spirits, and 
renew the energies, such as no other agent possesses. 
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The World in Miniature. 


- ALICE. 

Along the grassy slope I sit, 
And dream of former years; 
My heart is full of soft regrets, 
Mine eyes of tender tears! 


The wild bees hummed about the spot, 
The sheep-bells tinkled far, 

Last year when Alice sat with me, 
Beneath the evening star! 


The same sweet star is o’er me now, 
Around, the same soft hours; 

But Alice moulders in the dust, 
With all the last year's flowers. 


I sit alone, and only hear 
The wild bees on the steep, 

And distant bells, that seem to float 
From out the folds of sleep. 


Ash ker of Aberdeen, in Scotland, had come 
into a fortune, after falling into several misfortunes, 
chiefly from feminine causes. He sought to divorce 
his wife, and she sought to divorce him, and in the 
various suits £2000 or £3000 was spent. Lord Deas, 
during a dispute about the wife’s expenses, asked, 
‘How would this shoemaker have got justice, if he 
had been obliged to stick to his last?’ The lord 
president instantly remarked, ‘“‘ He would have been 
required to spend his awl.” 

A gentleman was chiding his son for staying out 
late of nights—or rather early of next mornings—and 
said, ‘‘Why, when I was of your age, my father 
would not allow me to go out of the house after 
dark.”—Then you had a deuce of a father—you 
had,” sneered the young profligate. Whereupon the 
father very rashly vociterated, “I had a confounded 
sight better’n than yoa, you young rascal!” 

It having been stated in a Detroit paper that large 
numbers of young men in that city were out of em- 
ployment, a gentleman just across the Canada line 
writes that he will employ one hundred of them in 
cutting wood at five shillings a cord in gold, and oth- 
ers will do as much. But the young men do not 
want to cut wood. 

A geutle widow, who has attained the mature age 
of 102 years, was recently married in Alleghany 
county, Maryland. She is evidently resolved upon 
erjoying the pleasures of wedlock as long as she is 
upon earth, being aware probably that in heaven, 
according to Scripture, marriage and its attendant 
pleasures are religiously tabooed. A singularly 
thoughtful woman. 

An irreverent and anti-ritualistic Londoner was 
recently fined $50 tor interrupting a clergyman with 
“a sort of noise like a turkey cock,” which the rev- 
erend gentleman illustrated in court for the benefit 
of the judge and the amusement of spectators. 


Congress has given to the different Pacific Railroad 
companies one million and a quarter acres of land, 
worth now at least $200,000 000, and in five years 
will be worth a thousand millions—perhaps twice as 
much. 





Whipping is extensively practised in the Tennessee 
penitentiary. During the past six months no less 
than five hundred and twenty-five punishments by 
flogging have been administered, some of which were 
seventy-five lashes. 


A French judge, in sentencing a thief who had 
been convicted of stealing a pair of trousers, by dis- 
covering the name of the American owner written on 
the pocket, complimented the foresight of the people 
of this country in taking such precautions! 


“Shut your eyes and listen mit me. Vell, de first 
night I open store I ts de ies, and find him 
nix right. I count him again, and dere be three 
dollar gone, and vat does yer tink I does then?”— I 
can’t say?”—** Vy, I did not count him any more, 
and he comes out shoost right ever since.” 


Munich has prohibited the manufacture of the 
beautiful crystallized or “mother-of-pearl” cards. 
In the process a very poisonous soluble salt of lead is 
used which makes them exceedingly dangerous to 
handle, and the taste is so pleasant that many chil- 
dren have been poisoned by eating the cards. 

Bennehoff, the * poor old man”? who was recently 
robbed at Oil Creek of a quarter of a million of dol- 
lars, is said to be worth *$7.000,000 in cash, and has 
an income of over $1000 a day. He hoards every dol- 
lar as parsimoniously as if he expected never to see 
another. Nobody sympathizes with him for his loss 
by robbery. ~ 

As an evidence of hard times in Mississippi, the 
Aberdeen Examiner says that, on the occasion of a 
recent dramatic entertainment, seventeen planters 
applied for permission to appear on the stage, declar- 
ing that, though they had no talent in that line, they 
had not made enough from their crops to purchase 
tickets, and were anxious to work their way through 
as part of the show. 

A drunken fellow in a Washington hotel attempted 
to swallow a billiard ball on a wager the other day. 
He got it behind his teeth, but it would go no fur- 
ther, and a surgeon’s services for half an hour were 
required to relieve him of his indigestible mouthful. 
He has not been able to close his mouth since. 

A talented and competent writer and judge says 
that it is no matter of wonder with him that brain- 
workers, in all the years since tea was introduced, 
have regarded it with the highest favor. It hasa 
power to subdue irritability, refresh the spirits, and 
renew the energies, such as no other agent possesses. 





Much im Vittle. 


Can a married couple be called confidence people? 
Wendell Phillips warns Congress not to meddle 
with the United States Supreme Court. 
The secretary of the navy is authorized to sell some 
of our iron-clads. 
Charles Kean the English tragedian is dead, aged 
fifty-seven. 
The Australians were nearly crazy over the visit of 
Prince Alfred. 
Marriage is unpopular with the young men of New 
York. They preter clubs to home. 

Napoleon is hunting more than usual this season— 
but not in Italy. 

Twelve dry-goods houses in New York sold about 
$95,000,000 worth in the past eight months. 

Everybody in Vicksburg has been enrolled as 
special police to look out for fires. 

Four field-marshals have been added to the British 
army, making seven in all. 

A steam saw-mill in Bristol, Indiana, has a lady 
engineer. 

Lamartine is well enough to take a two hours’ 
* constitutional ” every day. 

Some of the Cambridge students have been sus- 
pended for hazing. 

The Oneida communists will admit no new mem- 
bers. 

The cross of the legion of honor is worn as a brace- 
let in Paris. 

The express time between San Francisco and New 
York has been made in fifteen days. 

Grant and Chase don’t go to each other’s recep- 
tions. They’re rivals for the presidency. 

The United States ship Idaho is the fastest sailer 
in the navy. She has made sixteen knots per hour. 

A Canadian has beaten an American in an inter- 
national wood-chopping match. 

Counterfeits are so plenty in Russia that a new 
issue of paper money has become necessary. 

An enormous amount of the social evil is all of the 
Exposition now lett in Paris. 

A French engineer wants to build a bridge across 
the Channel for $80,000,000. 

The delirium tremens has overtaken some of the 
members of the Congressional Temperance Society. 

California is experiencing the severest winter it 
ever knew. : 

The supper at the great ball in Chicago cost $6000. 

Nobody in Texas will own to carrying a gold watch. 

The Catholic bishop of Three Rivers, in Canada, is 
trying to recruit men for the Papal Zouaves. The 
term of service is two years. 

Nupoleon has the velvet hat and swordof honor 
which the pope was to give the prince best deserving 
the title of Defender of Rome. 

Lobster propagation is a large business in Trieste. 

A girl out West died from excessive skating. 

Iowa has 372.000 school children, and ten thousand 
teachers tu instruct them, in half as many school- 
houses, for tw millions of dollars a year. 

Great Britain’s exports fell off by four millions of 
pounds sterling last year. 

A Belgian, ot Ghent, recently butchered four of his 
relatives to obtain a succession of property. 

Motto for a fencing-school—** Pinking done within.” 

About six thousand barrels of Irish moss were col- 
lected and cured last year at Scituate. 

Out of tive hundred persous only tive sarvive long 
enough to mind their own business. 

Out of one hundred persons about five score don’t 
behave as well as they require other people to do. 

Out of every twelve women one dozen make them- 
selves up to attract as much attention as’ pussible, 
and then pretend to be angry if they get it. 

The valuation of Missouri is $339,493,359 in real, 
and $115,378,530 in personal, estate. 

About six millions of dollars were expended on 
new buildings avd improvements of old ones in 
Rhode Island last year. 

There can be no objection to a broil in the house as 
long as it is confined to the kitchen. 

You cannot preserve happy domestic pairs in family 
ars. 

, The income of the Agricultural Cullege fund in 
Vermont amounts to $8156. 

Brownlow, of Tennessee, is rather inclined to repu- 

diation. 




















In this city, by Rev. Mr. Warland, Mr. L. G. Pratt and 
Miss S. E. Look. 

Bv Rev. Dr. Bolles, Mr. W. W. Culver, of Hartford, 
Vt., and Miss foanna Morey, of Lebanon, N. H. 

At Brighton, by Rev. Mr. McDaniel, Mr. Henry J. Mur- 
dock, of Charlestown, and Miss Sarah F. Livermore. 

At Wrentham, by Rev. Mr. Tompkins, Mr. Owen 
Bearse, Jr... f Boston, and Miss Mary E. Jones. 

At West Halifax, Vt., by Rev. Mr. Pay, Mr. George H. 
Wheeler, of Boston, and Miss Flora A. Wheeler. 

At Middlebury. Vt., by Rev. Mr. Steele, Mr. Joel J. 
Morrison, Jr., of Boston, and Miss Luna M. Clark. 


Deuths. 


In this city, Mrs. Elizabeth, widow of the late Dr. John 
Randall, 84; Mr. Daniel F. Potter, 36; Mr. Alexander 
Christian, 43; Mrs. Ada M. Foster, 30. 

At Charlestown, Mr. Daniel Lewis, 64; Mr. Charles H. 

ose, 47. 
7 At Panis. Mr. Orlando M. Homer, 31; Mr. George 
W. Light, 59. ; : 

At West Roxbury, Mrs. Harriet H. Wheeler. 38, 

At Jamaica Plai*, Mrs. Bethiah A. Curtis, 93. 

At Hyde Park, Dr. Roswell Cutler. 50. 

At Hingham, Mr. Caleb N. Haunt, 31. 

At Salem, Mr. William C. Colby, 51; Mr. Henry E. 
Jocelyn, 41. 

At Holliston, Mr. Henry Taylor, 62. 




















At Pepperell, Mrs. Sarah J. Oliver, 77. 
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GARDENS IN WINTER.—One of the prettiest things 
in a winter garden may be your pillars and your beds 
of ivy. Ivy has long been used fur banks and*cug- 
ings; but it is a very elegant thing when allowed to 
form a bed by itself. It is sometimes a little slow at 
growing at first; and some may like the plan of let- 
ting it help itself up by fastening to rough logs of 
wood. This will give a good form to the bed cer- 
tainly, and from these logs, when there is no greater 
height to climb, the ivy will branch forth luxuri- 
antly, and become a very pleasing object to the gar- 
dener’s eye. There are so many sorts of ivy now, 
and these varieties have such excellent foliage, that 
the cultivation of this hardy climber may be carried 
to great perfection. The sorts that grow most luxu- 
riantly, and have large leaves, very distinctly mark- 
ed, are the best for producing a really good effect on 
a large scale. But smaller beds of mixed sorts, and 
small-leaved, speckled varieties are good near the 
house, where the, curiosity of their foliage may be 
seen to advantage. 

Another beautiful way of treating ivy is to train it 
up a thick pedestal of wood, about three feet high. 
It should be allowed to form a sort of crown round 
the top of this pedestal, and on the top may be placed 
a pot containing a large clustering plant, or plants, 
of scarlet geranium, when the proper time for so 
ornamenting the summit arrives. The effect is very 
good, and it looks well rising from the turf. The 
white and variegated hardy sorts are used with ex- 
cellent effect in this way, and they ornament the 
winter garden very agreeably. Their clustered ber- 
ries are now of many colors. 

The coral-berried pernettya, and the skimmia, 
with its berries of crimson, give us most exquisite 
foliage and color all the winter through; and these 
white-flowering little shrubs are very hardy, and can 
be had in any garden. The skimmia loves the shade. 
And then there is the Japan privet ligustrum, as it 
is called, which is beautiful and useful, for it thrives 
under all sorts of circumstances. Its flowers, viewed 
at a short distance, appear like those of the white lilac, 

This examination of our winter garden will show 
no deticiency in beauty or richness in form, color, or 
flower. Neither need a garden be very large to give 
these winter beauties; it is only necessary to remem- 
ber, when planting a garden, that it was only in the 
poet’s dream that ‘‘ every month was May.” Provi- 
sion must be made for the different seasons of the 
year; and in providing for winter, the garden will be 
enriched with some of the handsomest and finest- 
growing plants that are as yet known to us. 





A SAFES, 
CERTAIN, 
AND 


Speedy Cure 
FOR 
NEURALGIA, 


AND ALL 


NERVOUS 
DISEASES. 





Its Effects are 
Magical. 

It is an UNFAILING REMEDY in all cases of Neuralgia 
Facialis, often effecting a perfect cure in less than twenty- 
four hours, from the use of no more than TWO OR THREE 
PILLS. 

No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has 
failed to yield to this WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 

Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and 
general nervous derangements,—of many years’ standing, 
—affecting the entire system, its use for a few days, ora 
few weeks at the utmost, always affords the most aston- 
ishing relief, and very rarely fails to produce a complete 
and permanent cure. 

It contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest 
degree injurious, even to the most delicate system, and 
can ALWAYS be used with PERFECT SAFETY. 

It has long been in constant use by many of our Most 
EMINENT PHYSICIANS, who give it their unanimous and 
unqualified approval. 

The following, among many of our best citizens, testify 
to its WONDERFUL EFFICACY: 


“Having used Dr. Turner’s Tic DoULOTREUX or UnI 
VERSAL NEURALGIA PILL personally,—and in numerous 
instances recommended it to patients suffering with neu- 
ralgia,—I have found it, WITHOUT AN EXCEPTION, to ac- 
complish ALL the proprietors have claimed. 

“J. R. DILLINGHAM, Dentist. 

12 Winter street, Boston, Feb. 18, 1867."* 

Mr. J. M. Story, for many years an apothecary in this 
city, and for three years, during the war, in the Hospital 
Depart rent under the United States government, thus 
speaks of it: 

“f have known Dr. Turner's Tic Douloureux or Uni- 
versal Neuralgia Pill for twenty years. I have sold it 
and used it personally, and I have never known of a case 
where it did not give-relief. Customers have told me 
they would not be without it if each pill cost ten dollars. 
I think it the most reliable and valuable remedy for Neu- 
ralgia and Nervous Diseases in the world."’ 


‘ 


Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. 


One package ~ $1.00 - Postage 6 cents. 
Six packages - 5.00 - ee sy 
Twelve packages 9.00 - % 4s * 


It is sold by all wholesale and retail dealers in drugs 
and medicines throughout the United States, and by 


TURNER & Oo., Sole Proprietors, 





120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 
We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with pane 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books In 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law. We willsend 
single copies, by mail. net gy for twenty-fAve cenis 
each, or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


THE MAN oF Mystery, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FisHeR Girt, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tue 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.— Lone Sim, 
THE Ip1oT PauPER, by Matthew 8. Vinton.—THE PLAGUE 
OF MARSEILLES, by G. 8. Raymond.—Tue OCKAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE Secret, by Clara Augusta.— 
WILD WILL, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Silingsby.—Tnr Sea GULL, by Walter Clar- 
ence.—THE DEatu-Tovucn, by Malcolm J. Errym.—Tae 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by Francis A. Dnrivage.—Tue 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES, by Mrs. 
L. 8. Goodwin.—Tne Po.ice Spry, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE ACTRESS, by One of the Profession.—TuE Gir- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Murray.—THR RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—Reppatn, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
—THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE Suir, by Captain Charlies E. Averill. 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
Forest RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—Rosavtne, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE OUTLAW, by Lieutenant Murray. 
—THE VENDETTA, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LEAGUE 
o¥ Deatn, by Harry Harewood Leech.—OrpnHa 8 Hus- 
BAND, by George L. Aiken.—ONE-EYED JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—KinaAn's Curse, by Jane G. Austin.— 
MARIAN MALVERN, by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM PEV- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—THE BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—J1e Potrer, by Matthew 8. 
Vinton.—Sir RASHLEIGH'’S SECRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE VisconTI, by Austin C. Burdick.—Tue Kino 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—THE SECRET LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—THE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER, by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE STORM CHILDREN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—WHuiITE Hanpb, by Sylvanus Cobb, 

Jr.—HALF-WITTED NAT, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE 
QUEEN OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—IVAN THE SERF, 
vq Austin C. Burdick —MARION's BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, by Dr. J. H. Robin- 

son.—THE SEA LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE Ska 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THr HEART'S SECRET. by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DISINHERITED, by Dr. J. H Robin- 

son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
WITCH OF THE WAVR, by Henry P. Cheever.—ADELINE 

Desmonp, by Darius Cobb.—TuEe REBEL Sry, by Dr. J. 

H. Robinson.—THE UNKNowN, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 

THE SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—THEeE GoLp 

FIEND, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tue Scout, by Ben: 

Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 

Murray.—PAvL LAROON, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—B1anca, 

by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—TneE Lost HER, by Sylva- 

nus Cobb, Jr.—Cyntnia, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 

FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLACKLOCK, by F. Clinton 

Barrington.—THE OUTCAST, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 

O.ymPliA, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tue Lignt-KEEPER's 

PrizeE, by Major F C. Hunter.—Tug Spanisu DANSEUSE, 

by John B. Williams, M. D.—THE PIRATE SMUGGLERS, by 

Lieutenant Murray.—THE CABIN Boy, by Lieut. Murray. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLIsHERS, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
OG FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 


TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued cach month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 


No. 1—THE GOLDEN EAGLE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 2.—THE WHITE RoveER, by Dr J. H. Robinson. 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO'S SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb,Jr. 
No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by Major Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 
No. 8.—THE DUKE's Prize, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 9.—THE Woop WIrTCcu, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 10.—BEN HAMED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 11.—THE YouNG PIONEER, by James F. Fitts. 

No. 12.—THE DUCAL CoRONET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 13.—THE WEST Point Capet, by Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER, by Mrs. L. 8. Goodwin. 
No. 15.—F11TzZ-HERN, by F. Clinton Barrington. 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buutline. 

No. 17.—THE KING'S TALISMAN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 

No. 19.—THE GOLD RosBers, by H. E. Bennett. 

No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET, by James Franklin Fitts. 
No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 22.—THE NOVICE, by Jane G. Austin. 

No. 23.—THE YOUNG CONQUEROR, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 25.—Tip, by Charles Cutterfield. 

No. 26.—THE FENIANS, by J. W. M'Cartney. 

No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES, by Harry Hazelton. 

No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 29.—J Essig HEATH, by Emma Garrison Jones. 

No. 30.—Scykos THE Corsair, by George L. Aiken. 

No. 31.—ZELDA, by Miss Jane Howard. 

No. 32.—BrIGuHT CLOUD, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 33.—THE FATAL CASKET, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SBA, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 35.—THE Baron's WELL, by Margaret Blount. 

Yo. 36.—KED GOLD, by Miss Camiila Willian. 

Yo. 37.—VIROQUA, by Emma Carra. 

No. 38.—THE HEIRESS OF TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 

No. 30.—THE BLACK ADDER, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 40.—Mr. WARBURTON’S GuosT, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 41.—THeE BAUER MURDkR, by 8. C. Prescott. 

No. 42.—AN OCEAN WAIF, by Henry 8. Scudder. 

No. 43.—THE PEARL OF PANAMA by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 44.—CAMILLE, by Amanda M. Hale. 

No, 45.—ZULEIKA, by Martha A. Clough. 

No. 46.—THE CIRCASSIAN SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 47.—Rep RuPeERT, by Lieutenant Murray. 

No. 48 —A DARK SECRET, by Miss A. M. Hale. 

No. 49.—THE FOUNDLING, by Perley Parker. 

No. 0.—THe Mysterious Key, by L. M. Alcott. 

No. 51 —Coxrrinneg, by Frederick Hunter. 

No. 52.—Tne Patriot Cruiser. by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 


For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post paid, 
upon receipt of Ten Cents each. Address 
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ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLisuERrs, 
Boston, Mass. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
FALSE LOVE. 


——eeeeee 
BY CARRIE C. HALLOCK,. 
wee 


Words low and musical as the songbird's notes, 
Upon mine ear fell pleasantly the while, 

Like sweetest music upon the air that floats, 
When Nature wears her tenderest smile. 


Guarding my secret with jealous care, I said, 
The world would wear new beauty in my eyes; 

And if the storms of fate broke o'er my head, 
There ‘d be eternal blueness in the skies. 


And when the morning sun broke o'er the earth, 
Through the gardens with joyous steps I came; 
Of everything expecting double worth, 
But someway it all looked to me the same. 


I tried to see a halo shining bright 
O’er all the world, and then I tried to see 
All glorious things, but only common light, 
Uncolored, pale, broke o’er the world for me. 


O, love should bring new beauty and new bliss 
To human hearts, whose faith is strong and deep; 
O, shame, weak heart, for trusting love like this— 
True love was lying dormant and asleep. 
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PRINCE ALRASCHID’S RING. 


























BY E. J. WHITNEY. 





CHAPTER III. 





HE second day Alraschid 
overtook a large caravan. 
They were talking loudly, 
and gesticulating wildly. 
Being curious to ascertain 
the cause of the excite- 
ment, he breathed on his 
ring as he drew near 
them. He found the ap- 
prehension of Alid and 
Haroun, and the invisible 
presence which appeared 
to the Sultan, his atten- 
dants and the Vizier to be 
the gist of the conversa- 
tion. One of the company 
was especially incredu- 
lous. 
“Let them come to a 
™ brave man,” said he, *‘ and 
the mystery would soon be unravelled.” 
It was noon when the company halted under the 
welcome shade of some lofty palms, where the cool, 


Ben Adim grew still more violent, and the old men 
shook ttieir heads to hear him. 

“Would that I might hear the voice at this mo- 
ment,” he cried. 

At this moment he raised a dried date to bis lips. 
Alraschid caught it from his hand, pulled his beard, 
saying: 

“Thy wish is granted.” 

Ben Adim was stupefied with amazement and ter- 
ror. ‘ Who art thou?” he said, at length. 

“The invisible. Boaster! remember one can be 
brave when there is no cause for fear.”” And laugh- 
ing gleefully, Alraschid rode away. 

He next met a party of Bedouins, who were watch- 
ing the caravan very much as a spider watches an 
unwary fiy. 

“Turn thy steeds,” cried Alraschid, authoritatively, 
still unseen. 

The Bedguins looked round in dismay. 

** Harm not a hair of yon travellers’ heads,” con- 
tinued Alraschid. 

“Tt is a voice from the sky,” exclaimed the Be- 
douins, and turuing their horses’ heads they galloped 
away, the sands glistening like gold beneath their 
hoots. 

Alraschid arrived at length at Brodero, and in- 
formed the Caliph who he was. Tne aged Caliph 
wept tears of joy. 

** Son of the daughter of my heart,” said he, em- 
bracing him, “thou art ber image. My heart, night 
and day (all these lonely years), has craved her pres- 
ence. My only desire has been that 1 might revenge 
her wrongs and death—for I little thought the 
prophet had prepared her a place of refuge. 

‘“*] gathered. my army together,and fought with 
Ali Alraschid, but 1 am aged, and he prevailed 
against me. Nuw, thou, joy of my declining years, 
hast come to me, | will teach the proud Sultan of 
Bagdad, that he bad better have thought twice, ere 
he had insulted the Sultaness Brunhilda—the loveli- 
est creature the prophet ever blest—and the Caliph 
of Brodero.” 

The Sultan—after Alraschid left him—thought 
long upon what he had heard. 

**1t is 1 that have been guilty,” be cried out, in de- 
spair, covering bis tace with his hands, “and a spirit 
has appeared to condemn me. Why did I not listen 
to thee, star of uiy eyes? Why did I heed my evil 
temper instead of thee, loveliest of women? Thine 
eyes shamed the stars in brightness and beauty, thy 
breath was sweeter than lilies, thy long, luxuriant 
tresses made the air fragrant, thy voice was sweeter 
than the bulbul’s love-song. Night and day since my 





cruel mandate has it echoed in my heart. Of all the 
beauties my eyes ever beheld, thou, O lovely Brun- 
hilda, art lovelier than them all. O, that the wings 
of a dove might be given me, that I might tind thee.” 

The next night every precaution was taken to catch 
the assassins, and yet to leave no room for suspicion. 
Some time after midnight a man suddenly appeared, 
and offered a bottle of, wine to the attendaut at the 
door. It was accepted, and raising it to his lips the 
man fell down as if dead. Alid (for it was he) then 
gave the preconcerted signal, and Haroun, accom- 
panied by several men, advanced and cautiously 
opened the door of the chamber. They were instant- 
ly secured and conveyed to prison. 

The next morning the Grand Mufti was earnestly 
besought to ask the Sultan to visit a woman of the 
harem who was dying. 

“Thou knowest,” said he, ‘that it would be cer- 
tain death fur me to enter the Sultan’s harem, but I 
will inform his highness, and may the prophet grant 
he will obey the poor creature’s request.” 

“Gracious Sultan,” said the Mufti, falling on his 
knees, ‘‘ a woman of the harem is dying, and she be- 
seeches thy highness to see her, for she has some- 
what to tell thee of the Sultaness Brunhilda.” 

The Sultan rose with alacrity, saying: 

**T will see her.” 

The dark wings of Azrael were waving over the 
dying woman as he entered the harem. 

“©O gracious Sultan, forgive me! forgive me,” she 
cried, imploringly. ‘I was jealous of the beautifal 
Sultaness Brunhilda, and longed that something 
might occur to remove her from the harem. One 
day when I was alone on the street, the Grand 
Vizier accostel me. He praised my beauty, and 
gradually (after several meetings) unfolded a plan to 
remove the Sultaness. I was to win her confidence, 
and get ber to receive some handsome fellows; the 
Vizier would inform your highness, and at last I was 
to show thee her perfidy. All my efforts were in 
vain; the Sultaness was true to thee in thought and 
deed. 

“1 informed the Vizier of this, and he proposed a 
new plan of operations. The Sultaness had given 
birth to two daughters, and if the third proved a son, 
I was to remove bim, and give a girl instead, which 
the Vizier would furnish me. The Grand Vizier was 
to give me a large sum for doing this, and I bribed 
the attendant to change children, and—” She 
gasped for breath. 

The Sultan bowed his head. ‘ Allah forgive me! 
my sin is greater than thine.” 

A gurgling sound, a gasp for breath, and the tool 
of the Vizier was no more. 

The Sultan gave orders that the Grand Vizier 
should be thrown into prison, to spend the day in 
faating and prayer to the prophet. Next day he ap- 
pointed another Grand Vizier, and ordered a plat- 
form to be raised in the heart of the city, covered 
with crimson silk wrought with pearls. Clothed in 


| his royal robes—surrounded by his royal guard—the 
sparkling waters of a fountain remained secure from | 
_ the rays of the tropic sun. 


Sultan ordered the former Vizier, Alid and Haroun 
to be brought befure the tribunal of juatice. 

After saluting the Sultan, the Vizier begged to 
know of what he was accused. 

The Sultan took no notice of his appeal, but order- 
ed Alid and Haroun to say what they could for 
themselves. 

Alid made a low salaam, and—like the rogues of 
otber lands—desired his accomplices to suffer as well 
as himself; he said: 

“O mighty Sultan, thy servant hath been wofully 
tempted, and like the sons of women I bave been led 
astray. Jhe Grand Vizier, anxious to secure the 
throne tv himself, came to me, and cfiered me a hun- 
dred parses of gold if I would teke thy life. 

“ Woe is me! the father of evil took pi session of 
my soul, and I accepted the foul proposition. I then 
took Haroun into my contidence, who was rejoiced at 
the plan. When my passion cooled I repented me of 
the deed, but Haroun (who loves evil) swore he would 
inform thee, O Sultan, of the plot, and I dared not do 
otherwise than as he said, for I was in his power. 
O, gracious highness, spare my lite, for 1 was the tool 
of the Grand Vizier and Haroun,” falling on his 
knees. 

Haroun cast a glance of contempt at Alid, and 
bowing low said, in a clear voice: 

“QO - Suitan, I offer thee no excusa for my wicked 
attempt to take thy life—for there is none—as Alid 
hath done; neither do 1 lay my sin on another ;—Al- 
lah forbid to add another to the burden I already 
possess!—but, I beseech thee to listen to the words 
of my lips, for they are truth. Alid hath made a 
trifling mistake which I will rectify,’ witha mali- 
cious smile. ‘ The Grand Vizier offered him a hun- 
dred purses of gold, a slave beauty, a handsome resi- 
dence, and a post of honor. I knew nothing—until 
yesterday—of aught save the hundred purses of gold, 
which Alid offered to divide equally betwixt himself, 
Abdeel the son of Hinnom and myself. Abdeel was 
against taking thy life, and he was slain by Alid and 
thrown into the Tigris. That which he hath told 
thee, is fulse, and also that he feared me. Abdeel was 
the least guilty of all, fur when the Vizier hired him 
to kill the son the Sultaness Brunhilda bare thee, he 
placed him, unharined, in a basket by the roadside. 

“O mighty Sultan, the youth Alraschid, whom 
thou didst condemn, and cast into prison, he was thy 
son. The Vizier recognized him by his resemblance 
to thee, and added yet this sin to the mighty burden 
he already bore, for he hired me to take his lite, which 
I indeed tried to do, but the prophet withheld my 
hand by showing me a spirit. I have finished; I 
speak no more, but let thy highness remember thy 
servant hath spoken the truth.” 
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The Sultan rose from his seat, his costly robes, 
broidered with jewels, flashing in the sun, and ad- 
dressed the people. He related what the dying wo- 
man had confessed, closing with: 

“TI thought it but just, followers of the Faithful, 
that thou shouldst hear this trial, and know why thy 
Sultan was urjust to the Sultaness Brunhilda, the 
daughter of the Caliph of Brodero.” 

Turning to the Vizier, he asked, sternly: 

« What hast thou to say for thyself?” 

“Nothing, gracious Sultan—nothing,” falling on 
his knees. “The words thou hast heard are truth. 
Woe is me!” rending his garments and tearing his 
beard. “I have only this to say, which I swear is 
true: My sister, for whom I first wished the Sultaness 
removed, knew nothing of my intentions, and also 
my daughter Zella—whom I later desired to be thy 
Sultaness—knows naught, even a lisp of what I was 
todo. O mighty Sultan, I swear this, by my beard, 
and by the prophet.” 

The Sultan then gave sentence for the three men 
to be beheaded at the entrance of the city. He then 
set out for Brodero, with a large retinue. 

He had got part way there, when they were taken 
prisoners by the Bedouins, who, when they found 
they had captured the Sultan of Bagdad, treated 
him with rade courtesy, and offered to release him 
for a great ransom, sending one of their party to 
Bagdad to proclaim the terms, 

Ali Alraschid’s thoughts were anything but pleas- 
ant, as he journeyed, a captive, beneath the burning 
sun. He thought of the delicate Brunhilda’s falling 
into the hands of these cruel ruftians, O, that he 
could live over that portion of his lite! He cared not 
who possessed his kingdom, for he ha lost all joy in 
life. An uneasy conscience is the worst torture one 
can endure, and Ali Alraschid telt the luxury of its 
keenest pangs. 

The messenger at Bagdad sent a secret post to the 
chief of the Bedouins. The brotber «f the Sultan— 
Al Ibrihim—had come to Bagdad, taken possession of 
the kingdom, and, with a vast army, was already on 
his way to meet the Bedouins. 

The chief entered the tent of the Sultan, and made 
a mocking bow, saying, insvlently: 

“Mighty Sultan, we must fold our tents, and go 
onward. Thy brother hath taken possession of thy 
kingdom, and longs to greet thee, but Iam not so 
cruel as to deliver thee into his hand uutil thy heavy 
ransom is paid.” 

The Sultan, in anger and dismay, tore his beard, 
and covered his face with his mantle. He thought 
he cared nothing for his kingdom, but now it was 
lost to him, its value increased accordingly. 

The Caliph of Brodero had gathered his army to- 
gether, and, placing Alraschid at the head, set out 
tor Bagdad. On the fourth day, they met a party of 
Bedouins. Drawing upin line, they charged them, 
and the fortune of war changing, the Bedouins tuund 
themselves the conquered instead of conquerors. 
Alraschid recognized the Sultan at once. 

‘“* How comes it that the Sultan of Bagdad isa pris- 
oner to the Bedouins?” 

“My son, my son,” cried the Sultan, clasping him 
in his arms, “ forgive me for my injustice to thy 
mother, thy sisters and thyself.” 

The Sultan bowed himself to the ground before the 
Caliph. ‘ 

“‘T bow in the dust before thee,” he said. ‘‘ Listen, 
noble Caliph, and you, my beloved son, to my confes- 
sion.” And thereupon he tuld what had been already 
related. 

“ Thou, as well as my beloved daughter, hast been 
foully wronged,” said the Caliph, embracing him. 
* We will now move furward, and meet thy perfidious 
brother.” 

A great way off, they saw the glistening sands fly 
like dust in the wind. A flag of truce was sent im- 
mediately, and Al Ibrihim rushed into his brother’s 
arms. 

“O my brother,” he cried, ‘have I at last found 
thee?” 

Al Ibrihim had travelled to foreign countries, mar- 
ried a king’s daughter, and returned home to visit 
his brother, with great riches and honor. On his ar- 
rival at Bagdad, he found Ali Alraschid a prisoner, 
and, gathering the army together, he set out to res- 
cue him. 

The Sultan, formerly the proudest man in Bagdad, 
was now the humblest. The prophet’s favor had 
opened his eyes to his own sins. 

Seeing his father was indeed penitent. and longing 
to behold his wife, Alraschid pressed his ring, and 
besought the fairy to convey his mother to him. 

“Itis good to repent,” said Pharcemon, smiling 
sweetly. ‘‘ Thy wish is granted.” 

A strain of music filled the air, and the Sultaness 
Brunbilda—who was lovelier than ever—her two 
lovely daughters and attendants, in a tent of white 
satin, were set down by his side. After greeting them 
affectionately, he conducted the Sultan to them. 
Their meeting was very affecting, and the aged Ca- 
liph clasped his hands in prayer. 

“I have now no wish in lite,” said he, “ but to see 
Alraschid Caliph of Brodero.” 

The good Caliph had his wish, for the day after 
Prince Alraschid wedded Zuleime, the daughter of 
Albassan, he was crowned Caliph of Brodero. 

Almad was rewarded handsomely, and he lived 
long to enjoy the fruit of his kindness to Alraschid, 
when he was a prisoner in the land of bis birth. 
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The sight of a drunkard is a better sermon against 
that vice than the best that ever was preached upon 
that subject. 














ap. 
“ 
THE CLERK AND THE BARBER, 

An incident recently occurred in a town in this 
State, which illustrates the danger of practical jok- 
ing, and served at the same time its purpose of fan 
and raillery. 

A certain barber, happening in a store, a clerk 
offered him a bottle of bear's oil. The latter did not 
want it, but being over-urged, took it and paid for it, 

On his opening it in his shop, the oil was found to 
be lamp-oil, with a very rank smell. Nothing was 
said of the cheat the clerk had practised, and the 
barber shaved along as usual, until the matter had 
been forgotten. 

A few evenings since, the clerk went into the bar- 
ber-shop to be shaved, preparatory to a ball. After 
the harvest of the thick, beardy skin was reaped, the 
clerk sat himself up, and exclaimed: 

“ Now slap on the oil.” 

A good handful was poured out, and slapped on 
and rubbed in. A second followed, but before it 
could be rubbed in, the clerk smelt suthen, and leap- 
ed from the chair as if he had been shot, at the same 
time giving utterance to sundry expletives, coming 
under the cognizance of the statutes of profound 
swearing. 

The barber assured the enraged customer that he 
put bear’s oil on his head, and from the very bottle 
he had sold him. If it was poor oil, it was the clerk’s 
fault. 

There was no resisting this, and the matter was 
settled by refunding the money paid for the oil, and 
shampooing at the clerk’s expense. 

The clerk went to the ball, but the rank lamp-oil 
stuck to his hair, and the snuffs of those who came 
near him showed that the barber was wicked when 
he shampooed -him. 





A PHILANTHROPIST’S PITY. 


A blind beggar was one day accosted by a pref-s- 
sional philanthropist, at whose request he detailed 
the circumsiances under which he had lost his sight 
—accidental exposure to the blasting of a rock by 
gunpowder. The self-styled philanthropist, atter 
listening, said, very feelingly: 

* Well, my poor man, I pity you, and could drop a 
tear over your misfortune,” at the same time cffering 
him nothing. 

‘*Thank you, sir,’’ replied the beggar; “ but I'd 
rather you’d drop a shilling into my hat.” 





SHINGLING WITH MACKEREL. 


Aclergyman in Southern Arkansas had occasion 
recently to circulate a subscription paper tu cbtain 
funds to shingle the church editice. Among others, 
he called on Mr. N——, a merchant of the place, a 
liberal man where the object was praiseworthy, who 
subscribed five dollars. Soon afterwards the clergy- 
man called for the money, but Mr. N—, having had 
occasion to pay out all his funds that day, was short, 
and asked the parson to call again. This did not 
precisely accord with the clerical wishes; so, casting 
the clerical eyes around the store, they fell upona 
kit of mackerel, which he thought would be good for 
ministers. 

“ How much for mackerel?” asked his reverence. 

* Five dollars a kit,”’ responded the merchant. 

“ Well, if you like, I’ll take the kit for your sub- 
scription.” 

“Allright, parson; but this is the first time I ever 
heard of shingling a church with mackerel” 
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A FAIR FLING AT HIM. 

A teacher in a neighboring Sunday-school was ex- 
amining a class of little boys from a Scripture cate- 
chism. 

The first question was—“* Who stoned Stephen?” 

Auswer—“ The Jews.” 

Sccond question—** Where did they stone him?” 

Answer—‘‘ Beyond the limits of the city.” 

The third question— Why did they take him to 
the limits of the city?’ was not in the book, and 
proved a poser to the whole class; it passed from head 
to foot, without any answer being attempted. ~ 

At length a litiie fellow, who had been scratching 
his head all the while, looked up and said: 

“Well, I don’t know, unless it was to get a fair 
Sling at him!” 
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COVERED ‘EM. 

Last night at the theatre,a gentleman felt the 
pressure of two little airy feet upon his patent leath- 
ers. At first the sensation was delightful. 1t made 
inexpressibly delightful thrills pass through his body; 
but these sensations wore away, and the pressure be- 
gan to feel the least bit uncomfortable. 

“Madam,” he gently suggested, ‘‘you are stand- 
ing on my feet.” 

“Your feet, sir!’? 

“ Yes, madam.” 

“Goodness! I beg your pardon, sir; I thought I 
































was standing on a block of wool. They are quite 
large, sir!” 


* Quite; but you covered ’’em, madam !”” 





TAA 
An impertinent editor in Alabama wants to know — 


when we “intend to pay the debt of nature.” | 
We are inclined to think that when nature gets her 
dues from him, it will be by an execation. 
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COUNTESS NAT 
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BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 





N the year 186-, th... 
prettier creature in] 
Countess Natalie i... . 
you doubted it, you ....; 
look at her any tin ©). 
drove out, or if you . 
privileged class,make  . 
her salon, or if you 
step into the opera on ’ 
grand nights. For | 
had become sv blase 0: 
opera that nothing bu 
ling of a first-class 
tempt her. 

Let us go back to th 
peep into her apart, 
superb hotel in the Jiu 
take the hour of twelve, when madame ! 
ished her breakfast, and said adieu, 
kisses, to her husband of a month, and is 
their breakfasi-room into the salon, VY 
only her figure, as she is walking slowly 
us; but you perceive that it is the most « 
tle figure in the world, exquisitely roan¢ 
slight, and that her hair is of that mary 
gold which all Paris, and after it, the wor!‘ | 
itself to imitate, and cannot, This hai: 
made into two immense plaits, looped « 
and fastened with a black ribbon, wh: 
lustreloss shade briags out the burnishe' | 
tine contrast. The morning robe of dam: 
of @ rich golden brown, an artistic shadi:: | 
the colour of the hair; and as she gives 
which has got itself twisted in her turning, 
push with her fout, you may get a ravishi: 
of @ tiny foot, a silk stocking and a bros 
with an immense rosette on the instep. yi: 
are following the lady, in the humble hope.) 1 





at the room she is teaving. A gem of adi... > ---. 
furnished with blue velvet, two large «:-. 
drawn up toa littie Sienna marble table, o : » 
set one of the many coffee-sets which the lu: | 
received on ber marriage. This set isa fine ) 1. 
of deep blue aud gold. The knives, forksa.. « - 
with which the young couple have partake «| 
breakfast are of gold, the tray silver-gilt, 
the coffee-pot, cream-pitcher and sugar-box 
can be no doubt that the breakfast was wor 1 
service, for the head cook at the hotel wh, 
apartmente is has a reputation second t 
Paris. Everybody knows that the emyer 
the chef of hotel B—, and couldn't get hit 

Bat the last tip of madame’s satin train i | 
through the doorway, and we must hasten. 
& pretty ante-roum, where a scrvant waite 
ourselves in the sa/on. Nowhere, save tr. \:- 
such @ room possible. Fancy an oval room ©. 
of seating a hundred persona, and see if you 
| ination can drape it more gorgeously than | 
, Upholsterer has done. The whole walle «» 
| with amber-colured velvet, with beaatiful ¢ 
amber and white in a braid pattern, ters! 
the corners in @ true lover's knot. The lof! 
is delicately frescoed in wreaths of ruses # 
Loves beeping through them. There are 
paintings framed in brouze, each frame a 
art, tor beauty of design and exquisitely del 
ish, no delicate they are scarcely heavier tha 
Between these are mirrors, and here and the 
Vases OF rare statucttes, on brackets of cary: 
The chairs and sofas are covered with amt 
the carpet is white, with purple and gould pa 
Over it, peeping through what luwks like the + 

















sight of her face, it would do no harm tw g : \). wey 








cured t 
noon 


